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The  largest  hotel  nearest  the  Auditorium.  Only 
four  minutes  stroll  along  the  ocean  front.  Strenu¬ 
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Philadelpliia 


.  .  .  Offers  Your  Students  a  Living  Page 
From  Colonial  and  Contemporary  History 


There  is  a  definite  tendency  in  modern 
education  to  broaden  the  viewpoint  of 
students  by  directing  attention  beyond 
the  class  room.  The  school  journey 
has  been  a  national  development. 

Philadelphia,  with  her  rich,  historic  back¬ 
ground  and  her  present  diversified  in¬ 
terests  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  forwarding  this  new  activity. 


PLAaS  OF  INTEREST 
EVERY  AMERKAN  CHILD 
SHOULD  SEE 


lnd«p*nd«nc*  Hall 
iMijaHiin  Franklin's  Gray* 
Batty  Rost  Housa 
Christ  Chvrch 
Volloy  Forgo 
U.  S.  Navy  Yard 
U.  S.  Mint 


Full  information  regarding  one,  two  and 
three  day  trips,  including  full  itineraries, 
schedules,  rates,  and  costs  per  person, 
upon  request.  Mail  coupon  for  brochure. 


Commorcial  Musoum 


Library  on  Parkway 
Aquarium 


PHILADELPHIA 

Business  Progress  ^ssocietion 
1448  Widencr  Building  Philadelphia 


Special  rales  are  offered  by  railroads  for  such  lours.  Com¬ 
plete  information  can  be  obtained  from  your  local 
railroad  ticket  aoenl  or  from  us. 


PHILADELPHIA  BUSINESS 
PROGRESS  ASSOCIATION 
1441  Wldoner  BulMlna,  Philadalakla 


PImm  Mild  l•afl•l  dMcribino  Khool  trips 
to  Philodplpliia. 
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WHY  GO  OUTSIDE 


of  your  profession  for  health  and  accident  protection,  when  the 

Teachers  Protective  Union 

an  Organization  hp  teachers  for  teachers 
provides  the  best  and  cheapest  protection  obtainable  anywhere. 

Theae  Peatnrea  Commend  Themaelvea — 

1.  Lowest  cost. 

2.  Largest  field  of  coverage. 

3.  Covers  Sickness,  Accident  and  Quarantine. 

4.  Covers  all  forms  of  Sickness  and  Accident. 

6.  Kon-cancellable  at  will  of  Officers. 

6.  May  be  continued  if  you  marry  or  retire. 

Note  This  Record  of  Service — 

Paid  to  teachers  in  1930.  $207,739.10. 

Paid  since  organization  (1912),  $1,600,269.27. 

Assets  of  over  One-half  Million  Dollars. 

Paid  to  New  Jersey  teachers,  1930,  $45,969.57. 

All  teachers  need  health  and  accident  protection,  as  an  aid  and 
comfort  when  salary  stops  and  expenses  mount. 

Why  look  farther?  Write  for  particulars.  No  obligation. 

ADI>nE«s« 

TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 

BRENEMAN  RLDG..  LANCASTER.  PENNA. 

Or,  712  SCUAFF  BLDG.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 

Endorsed  by  Boards  of  Edncntlon. 


''A  Book  that  Puts  Flesh  on  the 
Skeleton  of  ‘Office  Practice  ” 

The  foregoing  is  a  quotation  from  a  letter 
recently  received  from  a  prominent  New 
York  City  high  school  teacher,  written  in 
response  to  our  request  for  his  opinion  of 

GENERAL  BUSINESS  SCIENCE 

by  Jones  and  Bertschi 
He  further  *ayt: 

“In  General  Butinest  Science  topics  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  their  proper  relationship;  thus,  'tele¬ 
phoning'  is  not  merely  using  a  telephone,  it  is 
one  of  the  means  of  'communication  in  business.’ 

“General  BusineM  Science  shows  the  student 
that  business  does  not  mean  simply  work  or 
working  In  an  office;  It  takes  him  outside  into 
the  world  and  shows  his  production,  transporta¬ 
tion,  selling,  finance  and  insurance,  and  the  re¬ 
lation  of  each  of  these  to  business-life.” 

If  you  are  not  familiar  with  General 
Business  Science — the  outstanding  educa¬ 
tional  book  of  the  year — ^write  our  nearest 
office  for  complete  information. 

THE  GREGG  PUBLISHING  CO. 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  Boston 
Toronto  London  Sydney 


General 

Science 


Equipment 

lyLuNTS'HALEY 


CoaRnAfts  Soi&iimiito  Goneiiiinr 

Laboratory  ppira  Suppubs 

cApparedtts  MAfig  Chemicals 
New  YoRicrBosTON-CHlCAGO-ToMoirro-LoaAiiQEUS 
Eastern  Division 

79  Aaiherat  SLCassbridRe  A  BOSTON.  Maas 
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A  New  Series  of  Basal  Readers 


Work  Type 


THE 

NEW 

SILENT 

READERS 


WiLUAM  Dodge  Lewis 
Albert  Lindsay  Rowland 

AND 

Ethel  Maltby  Gehres 

An  entirely  new  series  and 
pre-eminently  a  completely 
organized  system  of  teaching 
reading  at  the  various  grade 
levels.  These  books  teach 
pupils  /low  to  study. 


Pre-Primer:  TOTS  and  TOYS 
Primer;  PETS  and  PLAYMATES 
Book  I;  GROWING  UP 
Book  II:  NEW  FRIENDS 
Book  III:  THE  WONDER  WORLD 
Book  IV;  FACTS  and  FANCIES 
Book  V:  WHYS  and  WHEREFORES 
Book  VI:  SCOUTING  THROUGH 
Book  VII:  PIONEER  TRAILS 
Book  VIII:  THE  ROUND  UP 


Send  for  complete  information 


THE  JOHN  C.  WINSTON  COMPANY 


1006-1016  ABCH  STBEET 


PHTLADBLFHIA 


Relaxation  is  the  Mother  of  Inspiration — 


Writing  and  Reading — 
made  a  pleasure  instead 
of  a  task 


THE  JIFF-EE  LAP  BOARD 

Patent  Applied  for 

enables  you  to  WORK  —  READ  —  WRITE  —  CORRECT 
SCHOOL  PAPERS — SEW — SKETCH — in  an  easy,  comfortable 
position — 

— ^it  encourages  greater  achievement  by  lessening  physical  effort — 

— once  used,  you  will  never  be  satisfied  to  go  back  to  the  "leaning 
over”  position  at  a  desk,  for  the  JIFF-EE  brings  real  relief  from 
shoulder  ache  and  the  discomfort  of  tense  vertebrae — 

THE  JIFF-EE  LAP  BOARD 

is  a  beautifully  finished  folding  board  of  lamin¬ 
ated  wood,  richly  toned,  with  inside  edge  curved 
to  form  fitting  angle.  LIGHT  WEIGHT  is  a 
feature  of  the  JIFF-EE — you  hardly  know  its 
there.  The  size  is  26  in.  long,  15  in.  wide — when 
folded  it  fits  into  the  drawer  of  table,  chest  or 
desk. 

Novelty,  beauty,  usefulness,  make  JIFF-EE  an 
ideal  Bridge  prize  and  a  perfect  gift  for  pre¬ 
nuptial  showers,  anniversaries  or  other  occa¬ 
sions — a  gift  expressing  good  taste,  and  one 
which  the  recipient  will  use  and  treasure.  Each 
JIFF-EE  Lap  Board  is  enclosed  in  richly  em¬ 
bossed  leatherette  covered  box,  identified  by  an 
artistic  label. 

Price  $3.00 

Order  from  nearest  branch 

MILTON  BRADLEY  COMPANY 


120  East  16th  St. 
New  York  City 


401  No.  Broad  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Biahcke  and  Speck 


Strike  a  new  note  in  music 


Now,  in  one  volume,  a  clear  and  interesting  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamentals  of  theory — a  complete 
list  with  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  symphony  orchestra  and  the  band — 
a  non-technical  minature  dictionary  of  music.  Ap¬ 
propriate  for  junior  and  senior  high  schools,  for  a 
first  course  book  in  conservatories  of  music,  for 
normal  schools  and  colleges. 


A  Gateway  to  Music 


D.  C.  HLATH  and  COMPANY 


231-245  West  39th  Street  New  York  City 
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NEW 

POCKET 

CLASSICS 


36  volumes 
51  titles 


Addi«on's  SIR  ROGER  DE  COVER- 
LEY 

Browning’s  SHORTER  POEMS 
Churchill’s  THE  CRISIS 
Cooper’s  THE  LAST  OF  THE  MO¬ 
HICANS 

Dicken’s  A  TALE  OP  TWO  CITIES 
Eliot’s  SILAS  MARNER 
Emerson’s  ESSAYS 
Franklin’s  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
Hart  and  Perry’s  REPRESENTA¬ 
TIVE  SHORT  STORIES 
Hawthorne’s  'THE  HOUSE  OF  THE 
SEVEN  GABLES 
Homer’s  ILIAD 


TITLES 

Single  Volumes 


Homer’s  ODYSSEY 
Irving’s  THE  SKE’TCH  BOOK 
Palgrave’s  THE  GOLDEN  TREAS¬ 
URY 

Poe’s  PROSE  TALES 
Scott’s  IVANHOE 
Scott’s  THE  TALISMAN 
Stevenson’s  TREASURE  ISLAND 
Stevenson’s  KIDNAPPED 
SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT 

Tennyson’s  THE  IDYLLS  OP  THE 
KING 

Thackeray’s  HENRY  ESMOND 
Wlster’s  THE  VIRGINIAN 


Combination  Volumes 


Rich  red  bindings 


Beautlfnl  lllnatratlonn 


Combination  volumes 


Coleridge’s  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER,  KUBLA  KHAN,  and  CHRIST- 
-  ABEL  and  Arnold’s  SOHRAB  and  RUSTUM  and  OTHER  POEMS 

Goldsmith’s  SHE  STOOPS  TO  CONQUER  and  THE  GOOD-NATURED 
MAN 

Modem  editing  Goldsmith’s  THE  DESERTED  VILLAGE,  Gray’s  ELEGY,  and  Cowper’n 

JOHN  GILPIN 

cb  red  bindings  Longfellow’s  EVANGELINE  and  Whittier’s  SNOWBOUND  and  OTHER 
POEMS 

itlfni  lllnstratlons  Longfellow’s  THE  COURTSHIP  OF  MILES  STANDISH  and  MINOR 
POEMS  and  Lowell’s  THE  VISION  OF  SIR  LAI^NFAL 

ibinatlon  volumes  Longfellow’s  TALES  OF  A  WAYSIDE  INN  and  Hawthorne’s  TWICE- 
TOLD  TALES 

Milton’s  MINOR  POEMS  and  Macaulay’s  ESSAY  ON  MILTON 

-  Scott’s  ’THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE  and  THE  LAY  OF  THE  LAST 

MINSTREL 

.  Shakespeare’s  ’THE  MERCHANT  OF  VENICE  and  A  MIDSUMMER 

niform  once  night’s  dream 

Shakespeare’s  JULIUS  CAESAR  and  AS  YOU  LIKE  IT 

$An  Shakesoeare’a  HAMI.ET  and  MACBETH 

Sheridan’s  ’THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL 
Washington’s  FAREWELL  ADDRESS,  Webster’s  BUNKER  HILL  and 
Lincoln’s  ADDRE^ES 

E  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  t 

60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  -r.  a.  RARTLE’TT,  it  Caryl  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  T. 


Uniform  price 
$.60 


THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY 
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DO  AND  LEARN  READERS 

B})  Margaret  L  White,  A.M..  and  Alice  Hanthorn,  A.M. 

General  Supervisors,  Elementary  Schools,  ClevelanJ,  Ohio 


A  First  Primer:  Bojw  and  Cirh  at  School,  $0.40 
Primer:  Bops  and  Cirls  at  Work  and  Fla'S,  $0.60 
First  Reader:  Out  Friends  at  Home  and 
School,  $0.68 


Second  Reader:  Stories  of  Animals 
and  Other  Stories,  $0.80 
Third  Reader:  Interesting  Things  to 
Knoxp,  $0.88 

Two  Teachers’  Manuals 


Supplementary:  A  separate  work  book  for  each  reader — ^Word  and  Phrase  Cards 

These  readers  utilize  the  child’s  creative  impulses. 
Through  classroom  activities  the  child  acquires  first-hand  ex¬ 
periences  with  the  things  he  is  to  read  about. 

The  stories  are  new,  absorbing,  continuous  in  thought. 

The  vocabulary  is  carefully  selected,  graded,  and  repeated. 
Provision  is  made  for  factual  material,  silent  reading,  work  in 
phonics.  The  four-color  pictures  are  irresistible. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


THE  PROBLEM  AND  PRACTICE 

ARITHMETICS  Smith,  Luse,  and  Morss 

Distinguishing  points 

1 .  The  large  number  of  abstract  and  concrete  examples. 

2.  The  analysis  of  important  topics  into  difhculties  which  are  presented 
one  at  a  time  in  easy  order. 

3.  The  adequate  provision  for  individual  differences. 

4.  The  varied  and  practical  problems  dealing  with  children’s  experiences. 

5.  The  special  lessons  that  teach  pupils  a  definite  problem-solving 
technique. 

6.  The  abundance  of  diagnostic  tests,  remedial  drills,  practice  exercises, 
and  progress  tests. 

This  series  carries  out  effectively  the  Course  of  Study  in  Arithmetic 
just  issued  by  the  State  of  Nei»  Jersey,  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 


I  GINN  AND  COMPANY  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
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Often  Overlooked  Factors  in  Inter-American  Relations 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Sharp,  professor  of  history),  Columbia  Urwersitp,  in  convention 
address  before  Nerp  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of  Social  Studies, 
discusses  some  realities  in  Pan-American  understanding. 


IS  is  a  new  day  in  the  history  of  the  re¬ 
lations  of  the  two  Americas.  It  is  a  new 
day  because  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  in  their  lives  of  the  people  who 
dwell  in  the  twenty  nations  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  For  the  first  time  a  President-elect  of 
the  United  States  considered  it  of  the  utmost  im¬ 
portance  that  he  visit  and  come  to  know  personally 
that  part  of  the  new  world  which  we  call  Latin 
America.  In  doing  this  he  was  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  a  custom  of  Latin  Americam  presidents-elect, 
and  was  returning  for  the  first  time  the  visits  of 
some  of  Latin  America’s  distinguished  guests, 
such  as  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  who  came  to  this 
country  in  1876  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the 
centenary  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  British,  much  earlier  than  we,  realized  the 
supreme  importance  of  these  acts  of  international 
etiquette  and  have  sent  their  great  ambassador  of 
good-will — the  Prince  of  Wales — to  visit  these 
lands.  It  is  reported  that  even  at  this  moment  he 
is  planning  another  such  trip.  We  have  improved, 
and  have  recently  sent  our  own  Will  Rogers, 
Lindbergh,  and  a  man  of  the  type  of  Morrow,  to 
Mexico  and  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America 
in  order  to  dispel  some  of  the  prejudices  against 
us  created  in  a  period  when  we  had  much  less 
savoir  faire  than  now.  But  it  will  be  a  long  time 
before  we  can  eradicate  or  change  the  bad  repu¬ 
tations  we  have  built  up  for  ourselves.  We  may 
as  well  admit  at  the  outset,  in  all  frankness,  that 
we  are  not  liked  by  those  we  term  our  neighbors 
of  the  South. 

Too  many  of  the  discussions  in  regard  to  our 
relations  with  Latin  America  have  been  carried 
on  on  academic  grounds  in  highly  documented 
works,  which,  more  than  anything  else,  proved  the 
erudition  of  their  authors.  Valuable  as  they  are, 
it  seems  that  they  do  not  attack  the  problem  at 
its  roots.  From  these  one  learns  that  the  most 
vital  factors  affecting  our  diplomacy  and  its  tech¬ 
nique  are  such  things  as:  the  problems  centering 
around  present  and  future  canals;  the  proximity 
and  size  of  countries  lying  near  the  coastlines  and 
frontiers  of  the  United  States;  the  strategic  needs 
of  this  country  and  the  protection  of  American  life 


and  property  in  other  nations.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  it  is  well  to  note  that  needs,  real  or  alleged, 
produce  the  same  diplomatic  policies,  and  in  the 
case  of  Caribbean  nations  alleged  dangers  have  in¬ 
fluenced  our  diplomacy  as  often  as  real  ones.  Com¬ 
mercial  and  fiiuncial  concerns  produce  certain 
other  types  of  diplomatic  activity.  Some  of  these 
writers  also  pay  their  respects  to  the  character  of 
the  diplomats  and  their  ability  to  create  good  or 
bad  will.  Then  of  course  if  the  refugium  pecco- 
Iorem,the  mysterious  Mose  of  American  diplomacy, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which,  never  having  been 
officially  defined,  is  elastic  enough  to  cover  every¬ 
thing,  smd  lastly  Pan-Americanism  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Law.  No  doubt  all  these  factors  have  been 
of  tremendous  importance  in  creating  our  foreign 
policy. 

It  is  claimed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  in  Latin 
America  the  forces  molding  the  policies  of  the 
foreign  offices  have  been;  the  fear  of  the  United 
States — the  Yankee  Peril;  the  economic  and  finan¬ 
cial  needs  such  as  loans  for  their  governments  and 
industries  and  markets  for  the  exportation  of  their 
raw  products  which  produce  an  attitude  of  subser¬ 
viency  to  the  governments  where  financial  support 
can  be  obtained.  An  extreme  form  of  nationalism 
compounded  of  patriotism  and  inferiority  complexes 
is  back  of  certain  other  policies.  Or  it  is  asserted 
that  these  governments  are  guided  and  subsidized 
by  European  competitors  of  the  United  States  and 
that  their  diplomacy  reflects  these  alien  interests 
rather  than  their  own.  Again  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  all  of  these  factors  have  operated  at  some 
time  or  another.  But  all  of  these  e^lanations  for 
diplomatic  conduct  leave  out  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factors  of  all,  the  attitudes  of  the  people 
back  of  the  governments  whose  diplomacy  is  under 
discussion,  the  human  touch  is  lacking,  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  man  in  the  street  and  in  the  home. 

If  one  were  dealing  with  absolute  monarchies  in 
a  by-gone  age,  such  neglect  of  the  people  sis  a 
factor  in  diplomacy  might  be  understood.  But  we 
are  speaking  of  democratic  governments  which 
theoretically  reflect  the  opinion  of  the  banker, 
butcher  and  housewife.  Even  though  the  nexus 
between  the  governments  and  the  people  may  have 
become  rather  frayed  and  thin  in  latter  years,  this 
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does  not  affect  the  point.  The  all  important  fact 
is  that  in  democracies  the  governors  come  from  the 
people,  are  of  the  people  and  reflect  in  their  own 
interests  those  of  the  people  where  they  were 
brought  up.  TTiey  have  attended  the  same  schools 
and  churches,  read  the  same  press  and  books, 
seen  the  same  plays  and  movies,  and  heard  the 
same  speeches  and  lectures.  More  often  than  not 
they  are  elected  because  of  their  very  faithful 
mirroring  of  popular  ideals.  All  of  this  is  intended 
to  suggest  the  overwhelming  necessity  of  an  in¬ 
formed  people  in  order  to  insure  an  intelligent 
foreign  policy.  Trite  as  this  may  seem  in  our  re¬ 
lations  with  Latin  America,  it  is  the  crux  of  die 
matter.  This  applies  to  the  Latin  American  peo¬ 
ple  as  well  as  it  does  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Chivalry  dictates,  however,  that  we  throw 
no  stones  and  discuss  mainly  our  own  shortcom¬ 
ings. 

When  it  comes  to  Latin  America  we  Americans 
and  our  statesmen  are  crassly  ignorant.  Elementary 
facts  of  Latin  America  life  are  unknown  by  per¬ 
sons  who  otherwise  are  very  well  informed.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  can  discuss  European  and  Asiatic  problems 
with  informed  facility  are  unable  to  answer  the 
simplest  questions  concerning  Latin  America.  The 
vast  majority  of  Americans  still  believe  that 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  Brazil,  Brazil  a  country 
larger  than  the  United  States  and  whose  language 
has  always  been  the  Portuguese.  This  ignorance 
arises  from  two  conditions:  the  poverty  and  paucity 
of  our  sources  of  information  regarding  Latin 
America,  and  secondly  from  a  smug  complacency 
about  ourselves  that  leads  us  to  ignore  all  other 
civilizations  and  cultures  than  our  own.  The  latter 
is  partially  derived  from  our  ignorance  and  from 
our  history. 

One  of  the  commonest  expressions  heard  cm  the 
lips  of  Americans  abroad  is  that  they  are  eager  to 
get  back  to  God’s  country.  Everything  in  the 
United  States  is  and  must  be  the  biggest  and  the 
best.  We  have  confined  the  entire  imiverse  to 
the  territory  within  our  own  boundaries.  When 
two  American  baseball  teams  settle  a  long  Sum¬ 
mer’s  dispute  in  October,  it  is  always  called  the 
World’s  Series.  The  perfection  of  our  plumbing 
spoils  our  enjoyment  of  otherwise  charming  and  ex¬ 
cellent  accommodations  abroad.  We  tend  to  judge 
other  peoples  by  their  running  hot  and  cold  water 
equipment.  In  addition  to  being  the  slaves  of 
physical  comfort  and  superlatives  we  also  have  be¬ 
come  standardized.  Long  hair,  spats  and  a  cane 
in  male  attire  scandalize  us.  Unconventional  mar¬ 
riage  relations  offend  us.  Any  expression  of  undue 
emotion  is  extremely  distasteful.  All  because  these 


are  things  we  do  not  do  and  because  they  are  un¬ 
familiar  to  us.  We  are  becoming  the  world’s  most 
conformist  people.  It  seems  to  be  a  human  tendency 
to  consider  everything  that  is  diffenent  as  inferior, 
that  is  different  from  the  way  we  do  and  like 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  despair  about  in  the 
situation.  We  have  been  so  devoted  to  developing 
our  own  magnificent  material  civilization  that  we 
have  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  another  set  of 
spiritual  standards  to  judge  others  by.  We  judge 
them  by  our  own  civilization  as  we  expect  others 
to  judge  ours.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  is 
too  obvious  to  need  elaboration  here.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  one  of  those  civilizations  weighed  by  us 
has  been  that  of  Latin  America  and  judging  by 
our  standards  it  has  been  found  wanting.  The 
imperfection  and  the  prejudiced  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  merely  accentuated  our  preconceptions  about 
the  peoples  of  the  southern  part  of  our  hemisphere. 
The  problems  of  relations  are  manifold  because 
there  is  a  very  definite  clash  between  the  psycholo¬ 
gies  of  the  two  peoples.  Mutual  understanding  is 
very  difficult  to  achieve.  Franz  Boas,  the  great 
anthropologist,  says  that  fully  to  understand  an¬ 
other  people  one  must  not  only  speak  their  lan¬ 
guage,  but  think  their  thoughts  with  them.  If  one 
accomplishes  this,  their  civilization  assumes  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  aspect.  We  are  learning  their  lan¬ 
guages,  but  as  yet  not  their  thoughts. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  harping  on  this  distasteful 
subject  of  our  own  feeling  of  superiority  is  the 
effect  of  this  attitude  as  one  of  the  factors  which 
Latin  Americans  themselves  complain  most  of. 
They  cannot  help  sensing  attitudes  of  condescen¬ 
sion  in  their  personal  contacts  with  people  who 
really  believe  themselves  superior.  When  it  comes 
to  the  literature  in  English  by  Americans  they  do 
not  have  to  guess  at  it;  ffiey  can  read  it.  Whether 
the  criticisms  are  true  or  not  is  beside  the  p>oint 
because  it  is  the  way  and  spirit  in  which  these 
criticisms  of  Latin  America  are  expressed  that  of¬ 
fends  the  most.  A  constant  critical  appraisal  of 
other  peoples  which  comes  from  misinformation 
and  from  prejudiced  attitudes  is  no  less  a  factor 
in  determining  the  attitudes  of  others  to  ourselves 
than  the  misguided  policy  of  some  state  department 
official.  An  interesting  book  is  going  to  be  writ¬ 
ten  some  day  by  someone  on  the  policies  of  Latin 
America  towards  the  United  States  which  have 
been  formulated  by  persons  who  have  visited  this 
country  and  whose  friendship  has  permanently  been 
alienated  by  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  about 
their  own  people  and  culture  in  our  books,  press 
and  theatre.  To  act  on  the  assumption  that  this 
is  God’s  country  implies  that  the  other  man’s  coun- 
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try  belongs  to  the  other  one,  and  no  one  likes  that. 

Until  recently  we  have  not  been '  a  traveling 
people.  Even  if  we  had  been,  it  would  have  been 
virtually  impossible  to  visit  Latin  America.  It  is 
only  in  the  last  ten  years  that  there  has  been  regular 
steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  and  thus  we  have  been 
forced  to  rely  on  the  vaguest  sort  of  written  infor¬ 
mation.  Until  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the 
only  worthwhile  works  on  Latin  America  were  by 
Europeans  and  in  foreign  languages.  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland,  writing  in  I  799,  were  among  the 
first  great  Europeans  to  visit  Latin  America,  and 
their  works  are  still  classic  sources  of  information. 
After  these  a  number  of  other  scientists  visited 
these  Southern  countries,  among  them  E.scwege, 
Spix  and  Martius,  Linneaus,  Darwin,  Wallace, 
and  our  own  Louis  Agassiz.  Their  interests  were 
centered  mainly  in  the  fauna,  flora  and  ethno¬ 
graphic  phenomena  of  these  l2mds.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  belongs  more  in  that  class  than  in  any 
other.  Other  news  information  came  from  oc¬ 
casional  commercial  travellers  and  government 
agents  such  as  consuls  and  diplomats.  But  the 
primary  function  of  the  latter  was  then  merely  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  Americans  and  not  to 
gather  reams  of  valuable  commercial  information 
as  it  is  today.  Cable  connections  came  only  very 
late  in  the  last  century,  but  there  was  no  demand 
for  cabled  news.  So  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  profited  from  this  service  until  very 
recently. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  American 
Protestant  missionary  work  was  established  in  some 
of  the  Latin  American  countries.  Then  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  began  to  get  more  and  more 
acquainted  with  conditions  in  Latin  America.  Book 
upon  book  describing  the  life  and  customs  began 
to  appear.  In  the  very  nature  of  things  these  had 
to  be  prejudiced.  The  missionary  was  essentially 
a  reformer.  He  was  a  Christian  attempting  to 
impose  his  type  of  Christianity  on  another  Christian 
people  and  therefore  he  had  to  paint  very  dark  the 
pictures  of  the  failure  of  the  other  Christian  church, 
not  only  to  justify  his  activities  but  to  get  the 
financial  support  here  at  home  for  his  work  abroad. 
He  came  on  furloughs  and  went  from  church  to 
church  telling  us  how  immoral,  unclean,  uncivilized 
and  unchristian  the  people  of  Latin  America  were. 
Even  the  titles  of  his  books  and  addresses  always 
had  that  irritating  note  implying  the  great  need 
for  a  redeeming  movement  which  would  bring  the 
Latin  Americans  out  of  the  gutter  and  snatch  them 
from  a  misguided  religion  which  produced  only 
superstitious  illiterates  who  wallowed  in  licentiom 


living  led  by  the  priests,  the  very  men  who  should 
be  leading  them  up  to  a  higher  and  better  life.  The 
missionary  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world 
was  one  of  the  most  instrumental  agencies  in 
spreading  the  false  notions  which  exist  in  this  ; 

country  today.  There  are  notable  exceptions,  of  i 

course.  That  they  did  this  out  of  love  for  their 
burning  crusade  is  beyond  doubt.  Their  very  i! 

earnestness  blinded  them  to  the  fact  that  by  ap¬ 
pealing  to  the  emotions  of  their  hearers  and  by 
using  a  psychological  approach  of  dubious  value 
they  were  raising  missionary  funds  bought  by  < 

denigrating  the  life  and  customs  of  the  people 
they  were  trying  to  save  and  crucifying  their  repu¬ 
tations  on  crosses  of  gold. 

The  influence  of  their  work  was  far  more  pro¬ 
found  than  it  merited  because  there  was  nothing 
else  to  offset  it.  TTiere  were  practically  no  his¬ 
tories  of  Latin  America  in  English,  no  press  re¬ 
ports,  no  unprejudiced  sources  to  which  the  Ameri¬ 
can  inquirer  might  resort  to  correct  his  thinking. 

He  learned  from  the  missionary  or  not  at  all.  Then 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  some  of  the  | 
outstanding  universities  became  interested  in  Latin  f 

American  history.  But  there  were  no  libraries  ’ 

equipped  for  research,  no  professors  trained  for  it 
and  no  students  demanding  instruction  in  it  And,  « 
sad  to  relate,  by  and  large  that  is  still  the  situation 
today.  Relatively  speaking,  however,  there  never  ( 
was  such  a  great  interest  in  and  demand  for  in¬ 
struction  in  Latin  American  history  as  there  is  at 
the  present  time;  but,  in  comparison  with  that  in 
other  fields  much  more  recondite  and  of  less  practi¬ 
cal  value  the  interest  is  still  almost  negligible.  Stu¬ 
dents  seem  to  be  much  more  interested  in  Russia 
and  China  than  they  are  in  those  countries  where 
we  have  more  than  five  billions  of  dollars  invested, 
whose  frontiers  touch  ours  and  with  which  our 
diplomacy  has  been  most  concerned. 

It  is  still  possible  to  count  the  American  written 
histories  of  Latin  America  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  plus  two,  in  less  than  two  times  five  the  num¬ 
ber  of  American  authorities  in  Latin  American  his¬ 
tory  and  on  both  hands  and  feet  practically  the 
number  of  institutions  which  are  offering  courses 
in  Latin  American  subjects.  The  fault  does  not 
lie  entirely  with  the  universities.  If  there  were  a 
demand  they  would  supply  the  instruction. 

The  cultural  value  of  Latin  American  history 
is  not  fully  appreciated.  Its  history  is  still  thought 
of  in  terms  of  revolutions,  Indian  killings,  and 
violent  quarrels  over  gold  or  political  office.  Latin 
America  is  pictured  often  as  composed  of  hybrids, 
naked  Indiaiu  and  ignorant  negroes  living  in  squalid 

Continued  on  page  28  I 
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The  Los  Angeles  N.  E.  A.  Convention 

I  New  Jersey  Headquarters  Will  Be  Located  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  | 


The  Sixty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association  will  be  held  at  Los 
Angeles,  June  27-July  3,  1931.  A  meeting  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  with  its  many  attractive  features 
of  travel  and  entertainment  and  its  unusual  op¬ 
portunities  for  strength  of  programs,  attracts  a 
great  attendance  and  interest. 

Los  Angeles  provides  excellent  convention  con¬ 
ditions.  General  sessions,  meetings  of  the  Re^y- 
resentative  Assembly,  registration,  exhibits  and 
convention  headquarters  will  be  located  in  the 
Shrine  Temple.  This  building  is  thoroughly  com¬ 
plete  for  all  convention  activities:  its  auditorium 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country:  its  exhibit  hall 
is  perfect  in  its  appointments:  it  is  located  a  short 
distance  from  the  business  district  and  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  and  Elxposition  Park.  Auditoriums  and 
lecture  rooms  of  the  University  and  those  in  other 
buildings  adjoining  the  University  campus  will  be 
used  for  meetings  of  departments  and  allied  groups. 

Los  Angeles  and  California  members  of  the 
National  Education  Association  and  their  com¬ 
mittees  are  making  extensive  plans  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  of  visitors. 

In  addition  to  the  general  sessions  and  meetings 
of  the  Representative  Assembly  the  following  de¬ 


partments  and  groups  allied  with  the  National 
Education  Association  are  conducting  programs: 
National  Council  of  Education,  Department  of 
Adult  Education,  Department  of  Business  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Classroom  Teachers,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Deans  of  Women,  Department  of  Elemen¬ 
tary  School  Principals,  Department  of  Kinder¬ 
garten-Primary  Education,  Department  of  Lip 
Reading,  Department  of  Rural  Education,  De¬ 
partment  of  School  Health  and  Physical  Educa¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Science  Instruction,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  Department 
of  Social  Studies,  Department  of  Superintendence 
(Conference),  Department  of  Supervisors  and 
Teachers  of  Home  Economics,  Department  of 
Visual  Instruction,  Department  of  Vocational 
Education,  Art  Education  (Conference),  High 
School  Teachers  (Conference),  National  Con¬ 
ference  on  Student  Participation  in  School  Govern¬ 
ment,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
National  Council  of  Geography  Teachers,  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  National 
Federation  of  Modem  Language  Teachers,  Na¬ 
tional  Geographic  Society,  National  League  of 
1  eachers  Associations,  National  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Association,  School  Garden  Association  of 
America. 


1 

Name  of  Hole! 

Address  | 

Rales  per  Day  for  Room 
Accommodating  One  1 

Person  ! 

Rales  per  Day  for  Room 
Accommodating  Two 
Persons 

Wllkoul  Balk  1 

Wilk  Balk 

Wllkout  Batk 

Witk  Batk 

Alexandria . 

5lh  and  Spring . . 

$2.00  to  $2.50 

$3.00  &  up 

$3.00  &  up 

$4.00  8c  up 

3400  Wilskire . 

3.00  &  up 

5.00  6e  up 

2619  Wilskire . 

4.00  to  *8.00 

5.00  to  io.oo 

Baltimore . | 

5lk  and  Los  Angeles . 

1.50 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

Barclay . 

4lk  and  Main . 

1.50  to  2.00 

2.00  to  3.00 

2.50  to  3.00 

3.00  to  5.00 

251  So.  Hill . 

1.50  «c  2.00 

2.50  8c  3  00 

2.00 

. 

300 

1.50 

2.50 

2.50 

3.50 

!  2.00 

3.00 

Gales . 

i  6lk  and  Figueroa . 

!  1.50 

2.50  «c  ‘3.00 

2.50 

3.50  to  ‘5.00 

Hayward . 

6tk  and  Spring . 

I  2.00  to  4.00 

2.50  to  7.00 

3.00  to  6.00 

4.00  8c  10.00 

Lankerskim . 

!  7lk  and  Broadway . 

:  2.00  &  up 

3.00  &  up 

3.00  &  up 

4.00  8c  up 

;  535  S.  Grand . 

1 

3.00  to  7  00 

5.00  to  9  00 

!  3049  W.  Eigktk  St . 

2.50  to  3.50 

3.50  to  6.00 

Munn . 

I  5lk  and  Olive . 

1.66 to  I.M 

2.00  &  2.50 

1.50  to  2.00 

2.508c  3.00 

Rosilyn . 

1  5tk  and  Main . 

1 .50  &  up 

2.50  to  5.00 

2.00  &  up 

3.50  to  8.00 

2.50  to  4.00 

4  00  to  5.00 

ShllJell . 

2.00 

3.00 

1.50  to  3.00 

2.50  to  5.00 

851  S.  GrwdT . 

1  50 

2.50  to  3.00 

2.50 

3.508c  400 

Woman’s . 

639  S.  Grand . 

U5io  1.50 

2.00  8i  up 

2.00  &  2.50 

2.00  8c  up 
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Jersey  Educators  Active  in  School  Crafts  Club 


L.  Omer  Asher 

Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts  • 
Orange,  N,  J, 


On  the  third  Saturday  of  each  month  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  the  Industrial  Arts  field  of  New  Jersey 
and  New  York  meet  in  New  York  City  as  the 
School  Crafts  Club.  This  club,  which  dates  its 
organization  back  to  days  and  men  gone  by,  has  a 
majority  of  New  Jersey  members.  This  year  six 
of  the  eight  officers  are  men  of  note  in  the  manual 
training  work  of  this  State,  and  the  Club  is  ably 
led  by  its  New  Jersey  President,  Mr.  L.  Omer 
Asher,  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Orange,  N.  J. 

The  purpose  of  the  Club  is  to  assist  members 
of  this  chosen  profession  in  their  large  and  small 
problems.  Young  and  old  members  are  able  to 
get  together  and  discuss  the  trends  of  the  field,  ex¬ 
change  opinions  and  profit  by  the  other’s  work. 

The  programs  which  are  presented  each  month 
are  carefully  chosen.  They  represent  the  best  of 
entertaiiunent,  speakers,  exhibits  and  discussions 
which  are  possible  to  obtain.  The  future  meetings 
for  this  year  will  include  visits  to  industrial  plants, 
round  table  discussions,  hobby  nights,  and  other  in¬ 
teresting  events. 

All  industrial  arts  men  are  invited  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  organization  and  attend  the  monthly 
meetings  held  in  New  York. 


Music  Department  Making  Rapid  Growth 


The  Music  Department  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Teachers’  Association  is  on  tiptoe  with  ac¬ 
tivity,  which  spells  growth.  Under  the  inspiring 
leadership  of  Jay  W.  Fay,  of  Plainfield,  President 
of  the  Department,  enormous  strides  have  been 
made  in  the  few  short  months  since  last  November. 

The  Past  President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  of 
Newark,  paved  the  way  for  this  year’s  activities 
by  the  inauguration  of  the  New  Jersey  All-State 
High  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  has 
played  so  effectively  for  three  seasons  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Convention  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers’  Association,  and  is  preparing  to  function 
again  next  November.  Mr.  Smith  also  instituted 
band  and  orchestra  contests  held  in  May  of  each 
year,  which  are  definitely  stimulating  instrumental 
growth  throughout  the  State. 

This  year,  an  intensive  membership  campaign 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  membership  in  the 
Music  Department  to  more  than  400,  nearly  three 
times  as  many  as  the  highest  enrollment  heretofore. 


Mr.  Fay,  ably  assisted  by  the  vigorous  committees 
he  has  appointed,  has  discovered  over  800  Music 
Supervisors  and  teachers  in  the  State,  the  majority 
of  whom  have  never  been  affiliated  in  any  way 
with  the  State  organization  until  this  year.  This 
enterprising  president  has,  after  careful  study, 
divided  the  State  into  geographical  sections  in 
which  have  been  held  stimulating  all-day  con¬ 
ferences  attended  by  a  total  of  500  or  more  per¬ 
sons;  Glassboro,  65;  Morristown,  130;  New 
Brunswick,  86;  Montclair.  226. 

In  addition  to  these  large  sectional  meetings, 
smaller  groups  have  been  organized  for  professional 
growth  and  development.  “In  and  About’’  Clubs, 
for  social  and  inspirational  enjoyment,  have  been 
organized  in  Camden,  Newark,  Asbury  Park  and 
1  renton.  Others  are  to  be  organized  in  the  near 
future  at  Bridgeton  and  Atlantic  City. 

The  State  Commissioner  of  Education,  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Elliott,  recognizing  the  growing  im- 
Continued  an  page  26 
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Madison  Honors  Grade  School  Teacher 

Morris  Count})  Borough  names  elementary  school  for  Miss  Lucy  D. 
Anthony,  }»ho  still  conducts  her  classes,  upon  petition  of  former 
pupils — public  officials  attend  formal  dedication  of  neJ»  structure. 


In  Madison  has  been  dedicated  the  new  Lucy 
D.  Anthony  School,  with  many  officials  from^the 
Borough  and  County  present  to  take  part  in  the 
exercises.  The  occasion  unmatched,  so  far  as 
records  are  available  in  school  history,  is  remark- 
able  as  the  building  is  named  for  a  teacher  still 
living  and  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  Borough. 
Another  feature  which  adds  to  the  interest  is  the 
fact  that  the  name  was  chosen  by  the  Board  of 
Education  as  the  result  of  a  petition  of  a  group  of 
former  pupils  of  Miss  Anthony.  Realizing  now  in 
their  young  manhood,  how  great  a  part  her  teach¬ 
ing  had  played  in  their  development — and  even 
more  than  her  teachitrg  her  character,  they  begged 
the  favor  of  having  her  name  given  to  this  newest 
building  in  the  local  school  system,  not  only  to 
honor  the  teacher  for  whom  they  have  retained 
the  greatest  admiration,  the  profoundest  respect 
and  affection,  but  that  there  may  be  a  permanent 
reminder  to  their  children  of  the  greatness  of  her 
personality.  For  it  is  personality  that  is  the 
outstanding  reason  for  Miss  Anthony’s  influence  on 
her  pupils. 

Possessed  of  an  Interesting  ancestry,  which  in¬ 
cludes  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  celebrated  painter  of 
Washington’s  portrait,  and  Susan  B.  Anthony, 


the  leader  in  the  movement  for  women’s  rights,  in 
addition  to  more  immediate  relatives  among  pro¬ 
fessional  people.  Miss  Anthony’s  early  years  were 
passed  in  a  quiet  village  in  Cayuga  County,  New 
York.  Her  first  education  was  secured  in  the 
little  red  school  house  in  the  gully  at  Scipioville. 
Here  it  was  that  she  obtained  her  interest  in  nature, 
which  has  persisted  to  the  present  time.  A  visit 
to  her  class  room  reveals  the  intimate  side  of  her 
character.  Here  one  finds  an  unusual  collection 
of  beautiful  flowers  and  plants  throughout  the 
winter.  No  other  teacher  has  accumulated  such 
a  collection  of  pictures,  articles,  clippings,  and 
teacher  study  helps.  Furthermore,  no  teacher  is 
more  willing  to  loan  them.  Anyone,  teacher  or 
pupil,  in  the  grade  school  in  need  of  a  poster,  poem, 
or  general  information,  turns  at  once  to  Miss 
Anthony,  with  confidence  of  having  the  need  met. 
She  is  ever  ready  to  serve,  quiet,  almost  demure, 
dependable  to  the  last  degree,  and  modest  over 
the  results  of  her  devotion.  An  idea  of  her  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  in  her  pupils  may  be  obtained  from 
the  fact  that  she  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
many  of  her  boys  all  through  the  long  months  of 
the  war  keeping  up  their  contact  with  home  and 
buoying  up  their  spirits  through  homesick  weeks. 


Wtmtmt  TU  Utditn  BaeU) 


The  Lucy  D.  Anthony  School,  Madison 
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It  is  to  honor  this  teacher  that  a  petition  was 
circulated  last  year,  urging  the  Board  of  Education 
to  select  her  name  for  the  new  school. 

Officials  from  the  Borough  and  County  gathered 
for  the  dedication  exercises  which  were  presided 
over  by  Supervising  Principal  Harry  A.  Wann. 
The  principal  addresses  were  delivered  by  Walter 
B.  Davis,  County  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools  and  former 
Supervising  Principal  in  Madi¬ 
son,  and  Dr.  William  M. 

Gilbert  of  Drew  University. 

Music  for  the  occasion  was 
furnished  by  an  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 

Abigail  JoinerWilliams,  High 
School  Music  Supervisor. 

Miss  Anthony,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  addresses,  re¬ 
ceived  a  book  containing  a 
copy  of  the  original  petition 
to  the  Board  of  Education 
and  a  copy  of  the  signatures 
of  nearly  two  hundred  of  her 
former  pupils  by  whom  the 
petition  was  signed.  There 
was  also  water  color  pamtings 
of  both  the  Green  Avenue 
School,  where  she  has  taught 
for  the  past  27  years  and  the 
new  school  which  has  been 
dedicated  to  her,  a  copy  of 
the  letter  from  the  Supervising 
Principal,  Walter  B.  Davis, 
asking  permission  to  use  her 
name.  The  book  was  en¬ 
tirely  made  by  hand. 

Mr.  Davis  in  his  speech, 
outlined  the  kind  of  school  he 
hoped  the  Lucy  D.  Anthony 
School  would  be.  He  said, 
in  part: 

"There  may  be  schools  in 
our  borough,  in  the  county 
and  even  in  the  nation  that 
bear  the  name  of  Washington, 

Lincoln  and  other  leaders  of 
the  country.  But  there  is  no  other  school  in  the 
country  bearing  the  name  of  Lucy  D.  Anthony. 

“In  the  building  of  this  school  Madison  de¬ 
clares  that  she  will  break  down  class  and  race 
prejudice.  All  children  have  a  chance  to  do  their 

best  in  this  school.  Ideals  of  government  and 

citizenship  inherited  from  the  founders  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  will  flourish  here. 


“In  the  years  to  come  this  school  may  become 
the  junior  high  school  of  Madison  as  we  progress 
along  the  constructive  lines  of  our  building  pro¬ 
gram.  In  using  the  building  as  a  kindergarten 
and  a  place  for  the  instruction  of  the  first  four 
school  grades,  it  means  the  pupils  will  have  a 
shorter  distance  to  travel.  They  can  receive  their 
instruction  practically  right  at 
home. 

“In  this  school  Madison 
has  a  chance  to  experiment, 
to  eliminate  mass  education, 
a  chance  to  do  away  with  the 
lock-step  system  of  advancing 
from  grade  to  grade.  It 
should  prove  an  opportunity 
to  abolish  the  instruction  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  everyone  gets 
the  same  thing  in  the  same 
way. 

“There  should  be  no  fol¬ 
lowing  of  old  methods  here  in 
this  new  building.  Interest  in 
their  studies  should  be  moti¬ 
vated  through  the  children 
themselves.  There  should  be 
a  program  of  projects  that  will 
capitalize  the  interests  of  the 
boys  and  girls. 

“Creative  e:q}eriments  are 
what  is  needed  and  in  this 
school  every  opportunity  is 
offered.  There  should  be  an 
abundance  of  reading  on  cur¬ 
rent  projects  that  the  children 
are  working  upon.  In  this 
school  grade  lines  should  be 
eliminated  and  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  buy  the  best 
materials  obtainable  for  in¬ 
struction. 

“Children  here  should  not 
have  their  work  compared 
with  the  work  of  other  chil¬ 
dren.  but  rather  should  die 
comparison  be  made  with  the 
work  they  did  the  day  or  the 
week  before,  thus  eliminating  what  might  well 
prove  to  be  an  unfair  comparison  and  one  that 
would  retard  and  hurt  the  child  wkh  an  imfavor- 
able  result. 

“Responsibilities  do  not  end  in  the  school  build¬ 
ing.  Through  this  beautiful  new  structure  we 
should  be  able  to  reach  the  homes  of  the  children. 
Make  this  building  a  real  community  center.” 


Miu  Lucy  D.  Anihony  mas  born  in  Nem 
Yorb  Stale  and  after  graduating  from  the 
Osmego  Stale  Normal  School  came  to  Madi¬ 
son  in  1904  oi  a  lecaher  in  the  second  grade 
where  she  continues  to  carry  forward  the 
spirit  of  derolion  and  love  for  childhood. 

In  recognition  of  this  long  period  of  de¬ 
voted  service  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  Madison, 
and  because  of  the  unwavering  love  and  re¬ 
spect  they  have  for  her,  and  as  a  tribute  to 
the  inspriation  she  has  brought  into  their  lives 
and  to  her  influence  in  inculcating  worthy 
citizenship,  Madison's  new  school,  upon  the 
petition  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
of  her  former  pupils,  was  dedicated  the  "Lucy 
D.  Anihony  School." 
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Visual  Education  in  the  High  School 

Karl  Ritter,  of  Tenafl}),  President  of  the  Nei»  Jersey^  f^isual 
Education  Association,  in  Convention  Address,  tells  of 
the  use  of  visual  aids  in  secondary  schools. 


T  is  not  my  purpose  to  enumerate  a  list  of 
uses  of  visual  aids  in  the  high  school. 
That  is  very  well  done  in  Visual  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  Public  Schools  by  A.  V.  Dorris. 
It  is  my  purpose  to  bring  out  four  or  five 
points  which  have  to  do  with  the  use  of  visual 
education  in  the  high  school. 

First,  I  want  to  recoimt  an  experience  which 
I  had  in  a  night  school  class  recently.  A  student 
asked  me  why  it  seemed  so  much  easier  for  him 
to  learn  now  than  it  was  when  he  had  been  in 
day  school  several  years  earlier.  I  appreciated 
the  question,  and  in  glancing  about  the  room  I 
noticed  two  pieces  of  apparatus  on  a  table  at  the 
side  which  gave  me  a  happy  inspiration.  There 
were  two  bottles,  one  with  a  glass  stopper  in  it, 
and  one  with  a  rubber  stopper  with  a  funnel  in 
one  of  the  holes.  I  said,  “When  you  were  in  day 
school  you  were  like  the  bottle  with  the  glass 
stopper,  your  mind  was  closed  to  ideas.  Now 
you  are  like  the  bottle  with  the  funnel,  your  mind 
is  c^en  to  receive  ideas,  that  is,  you  are  interested.” 
Homely  as  the  example  was,  all  smiled  with  plea¬ 
sure  at  the  answer.  That  is  the  symbol  of  the 
way  I  think  visual  aids  should  be  used,  to 
stimulate  interset  in  the  topic  to  be  discussed,  to 
make  the  student  hungry,  as  it  were,  for  facts. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  said,  “If  you  teach 
a  man  a  thing,  he  will  not  learn  it.”  It  is  the 
teacher's  job  to  see  that  the  student  does  want 
to  learn,  for  unless  the  want  is  there,  no  learning 
takes  place. 

My  second  point  is  to  state  my  belief  that  it 
is  better  to  so  set  up  the  teaching  situation  that 
the  teacher  wants  to  use  visual  aids  rather  than 
to  tell  her  to  do  so.  If  the  teacher  realizes  that 
learning  results  hardly  at  all  from  hearing,  but 
almost  entirely  from  seeing  and  doing,  she  will 
feel  herself  unable  to  teach  unless  she  has  such 
aids.  Explanations  should  come  when  the  student 
feels  and  expresses  the  need  for  an  explanation. 

My  third  point  has  to  do  with  concepts  or  men¬ 
tal  images.  In  history,  science,  and  apprecia¬ 
tion  courses  in  music,  art,  and  literature,  we  have 
relied  too  much  on  word  pictures  rather  than  in 
pictures  called  up  by  the  objects  themselves.  Ex¬ 
perience  in  testing  shows  how  weak  this  is.  A 
laughable  example  occurred  in  a  reading  test  re¬ 
cently.  The  test  was  on  vocabulary.  The  word 


was  zinc,  and  the  student  was  to  underscore  one 
of  the  following:  stove,  to  wash  dishes  in,  soft 
lead,  mineral.  The  student  who  underscored  “to 
wash  dishes  in”  had  never  received  a  clear  con¬ 
cept  of  the  word  “zinc.”  His  education  had 
lacked  visual  aids. 

On  every  occasion  when  a  new  concept  or  men¬ 
tal  picture  is  introduced  a  real  object  should  be 
used.  When  speaking  in  science,  of  a  cubic  cen¬ 
timeter  or  a  liter,  a  cube  should  be  used.  Simple 
as  this  idea  seems,  it  is  rarely  done.  I  recently 
saw  an  English  teacher  give  the  principal  parts 
of  the  verb  drink  by  using  a  glass  of  water  and 
having  the  students  tell  what  she  was  doing,  did. 
and  had  done.  Here  again  the  concept  or  mental 
picture  was  tied  up  directly  with  the  use  of  the 
word.  I  could  name  many  such  apparendy  un¬ 
important  items,  but  your  imagination  is  as  good 
as  mine. 

My  fourth  point  has  to  do  with  the  neatness 
of  the  visual  aids  we  employ.  Are  bulletin  boards 
pleasing  to  look  at  or  are  they  badly  arranged, 
are  the  clippings  neatly  cut  out,  are  the  cards  and 
pictures  fastened  on  all  four  corners  or  only  on 
two?  It  makes  a  difference.  Another  item  so 
common  as  to  be  almost  overlooked  is  the  black¬ 
board.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  blackboard  look 
neat  after  it  has  been  erased  once.  Blackboards 
are  messy  looking  and  give  one  a  feeling  of  un¬ 
tidiness.  I  am  quoting  my  chief  at  Tenafly  when 
I  say  that  a  cultural  education  must  be  developed 
in  an  atmosphere  of  neatness  and  orderliness.  I 
believe  it  is  of  more  importance  than  we  are  will¬ 
ing  to  at  first  admit. 

My  fifth  point  has  to  do  with  the  mechanics 
of  the  projection  of  motion  pictures  in  the  class¬ 
room.  Women  teachers  are  usually  different  about 
using  motion  picture  machines,  because  they  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
mechanical  equipment  or  toys  that  boys  have  had. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  we  developed  a  club 
of  boys  who  were  apt  with  machinery  to  handle 
our  portable  projectors.  This  club  is  imbued  vdth 
the  spirit  of  service  of  a  high  type,  the  memben 
willingly  undergo  hours  of  training  to  do  a  perfect 
job,  and  take  joy  in  doing  the  work.  Any  teach¬ 
ers  or  supervisors  interested  in  the  activities  of  such 
a  club  should  write  me  about  the  Projection  Force 
of  Tenafly  High  School. 
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A  Course  in  Vocational  Guidance  at  the  State 
Normal  School,  Jersey  City 

Gertrude  S.  Britten 

Assistant  Instructor  in  Communitjf  Civics  . 


On  account  of  an  irregular  schedule  in  the  Jer- 
city  City  Normal  School  while  the  two-year  course 
was  being  merged  into  the  three-year,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  presented  itself  to  offer  a  brief  course  in  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  to  seniors  during  the  semester 
before  their  graduation.  One  hour  a  week  was 
given  to  the  course,  the  time  being  chiefly  taken  up 
in  discussion  of  questions  suggested  by  reading 
references  in  recent  books  and  magazines. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  give  more  than  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  the  intention  being  to 
acquaint  the  student  with  the  development  of  the 
Vocational  Guidance  movement,  its  present  status 
in  the  public  schools,  its  importance  and  possibilities 
as  a  means  of  bridging  the  gap  between  the  school 
and  industry;  to  give  some  idea  of  how  much  a 
teacher  acting  as  counsellor  needs  to  know,  both 
about  occupations  and  about  the  individual  she  is 
dealmg  with  before  she  can  give  any  helpful  ad¬ 
vice;  to  give  suggestions  as  to  how  this  information 
can  be  obtained  and  how  the  vocational  content  of 
different  school  subjects  can  be  developed. 

The  course  proved  its  value  in  several  ways:  as 
a  means  of  bringing  home  to  students  the  teacher’s 
responsibility  for  helping  the  child  to  look  ahead 
so  as  to  prepare  himself  for  the  world  of  work  and 
of  opportunity  which  lies  beyond  the  school  doors; 
as  a  method  for  drawing  out  independent  opinions 
based  on  the  students’  own  experiences;  and  as  a 
basis  for  evaluating  their  own  choice  of  teaching 
as  a  vocation. 

Starting  with  the  students’  question  of  "What 
do  we  have  to  take  this  for?’’  the  course  finished 
with  the  unexpected  realization  of  the  importance 
of  a  knowledge  of  this  subject  to  their  work  as 
teachers  and  regret  that  there  was  not  time  for  more 
study  of  it.  The  following  comments  made  by  the 
students  are  interesting  as  showing  what  they  got 
out  of  it: 

“This  course  has  interested  me.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  I  had  no  idea  what  we  were  having  it  for. 
Gradually  I  foimd  that  there  was  something  in  it. 
I  found  out  that  it  was  part  of  one’s  job  as  a 
teacher  to  take  an  interest  in  this  movement.  The 
course  has  shown  me  that  before  saying  to  a  child 
— you  should  do  so  and  so,  it  is  wiser  to  study  him, 
find  out  his  strong  and  weak  points,  his  special  in¬ 
terests,  etc.,  and  then  carefully  guide  him.” 


“One  thing  that  this  course  has  done  for  me  is 
that  it  has  made  me  ‘vocational-guidance  con¬ 
scious.’  I  had  no  course  like  this  before,  and  now 
I  know  that  leaving  school  has  more  attached  to  k 
than  just  getting  a  plain  poor  report  card.  I  have 
also  learned  some  sources  to  which  I  may  go  when 
I  need  to  know  more  about  the  subject.  If  I  am 
called  on  to  give  advice  I  shall  make  it  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  know  something  before  I  do  so.” 

“One  of  the  things  that  impressed  me  most  in 
this  course  is  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  wide 
range  of  occupations  that  it  is  hard  to  conceive  so 
many.  Another  point  I  had  never  realized  was 
how  much  the  schools  were  really  doing  toward 
helping  children  to  fit  themselves  to  earn  a  living 
in  the  most  worthwhile  manner  possible.” 


East  Orange  Junior  High  School 

(See  Fronlapiece,  page  Iff) 

East  Orange  will  formally  dedicate  the  Vernon 
L.  Davey  Junior  High  School  this  Spring.  The 
building,  occupying  almost  an  entire  block  and 
representing  a  cost,  with  equipment,  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $850,000.00,  is  the  first  junior  high  school 
in  the  city. 

The  school  is  named  after  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  city  system.  Many  school  authorities  from 
various  sectioru  have  visited  it,  making  favorable 
comment  on  its  being  of  an  ideal  type  for  junior 
school  facilities. 

The  school  has  a  capacity  of  800,  and  660 
pupils  are  now  enrolled.  The  auditorium,  which 
will  seat  816,  will  provide  the  first  large  com¬ 
munity  center  for  the  southern  section  of  East 
Orange. 

Athletic  activities  will  be  arranged  for  boys  and 
girls.  A  large  field  is  available  on  the  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  frontage  of  the  property. 

East  Orange  also  owns  a  tract  at  Renshaw 
Avenue  and  North  Clinton  Street,  bought  several 
years  ago  as  a  site  for  a  second  junior  high  school 
to  accommodate  pupils  living  in  the  northerly  sec¬ 
tion.  Continued  growth  in  enrollment  of  the 
various  schools  will  result  in  the  second  junior  high 
building  project  soon  coming  before  the  Board  of 
Elducation. 
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Teachers  and  Schools  Around  the  State 


Raymond  B.  Gurley  has  been  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Barringer  High  School,  Newark,  succeed¬ 
ing  Wayland  E.  Steams,  retired.  Mr.  Gurley  was 
principal  of  Cleveland  Junior  High  School.  He 
has  been  connected  with  the  Newark  school  system 
since  1913,  and  before  that  time  he  taught  in 
New  York  State  and  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Gurley  since  coming  to  New  Jersey  has 
taken  an  active  part  m  teachers*  affairs.  He  has 
served  as  president  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers*  Association,  and  is  connected  with  the 
New  Jersey  Schoolmasters*  Qub,  the  Newark 
Public  School  Athletic  Association  and  the  New 
Jersey  Council  of  Education. 

The  new  principal  of  Barringer  is  a  native  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.  He  was  graduated  from  Amherst 
College. 

Oliver  J.  Morelock  has  been  reappointed  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  Essex  County  schools  by  the 
State  Board  of  Elducation. 

William  T.  Read,  former  State  Treasurer,  of 
Camden,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor  Larson 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Teachers*  Pension 
and  Annuity  Fund.  He  succeeds  Frederick  F. 
Schock,  of  Spring  Lake. 

The  annual  reunion  of  alumni  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Newark  was  held  February 
1 2th.  Features  of  the  day-long  meeting  included 
an  exhibit  of  art  suitable  for  primary  and  granunar 
grades,  a  demonstration  lesson  showing  modem 
methods  of  teaching  health  in  the  elementary 
grades,  and  a  basketball  game  between  teams  rep¬ 
resenting  the  alumni  and  the  school  team.  A  play 
was  presented  by  the  dramatic  club.  Mrs.  Helen 
M.  Pennell  is  president  of  the  Alumni  Association. 
Tire  reunion  was  in  charge  of  a  conunittee  of  which 
Miss  Anna  M.  Balling  was  general  chairman. 

Three  New  Jersey  high  school  students  were 
awarded  divisional  honors  in  the  journalism  contest 
sponsored  by  Quill  and  Scroll,  national  high  school 
journalistic  society.  Elizabeth  Adams,  of  Trenton, 
won  fourth  place  in  current  news  contest;  Jean 
Murray,  of  Montclair,  second  place  in  feature 


writing,  and  Katherine  Donohue,  of  Trenton, 
fourth  place  in  the  same  class. 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Hyde,  teacher  at  Ogdens- 
burg  public  schools  for  forty-three  years,  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  faculty  because  of  failing  health. 
She  was  graduated  from  the  Franklin  public  school 
at  the  time  Charles  J.  Baxter  was  principal  and 
teacher  and  began  teaching  there  when  the  school 
was  only  a  two-room  stmcture. 

Miss  Elsie  Erdman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Erdman  of  Paterson  Avenue,  Little  Falls, 
was  graduated  from  Paterson  Central  High  School 
with  a  unique  record.  She  neither  missed  a  day 
nor  was  tardy  in  the  kindergarten  of  Little  Falls 
School,  grammar  school  and  high  school.  When 
she  was  graduated  from  grammar  school  the  Little 
Falls  Board  of  Education  presented  a  pen  and 
pencil  set  to  her  in  recognition  of  her  faithful  at¬ 
tendance. 

Claude  L.  West,  principal  of  the  Newton  Street 
Elementary  School,  Newark,  has  been  appointed 
principal  of  Cleveland  Junior  High  School,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Raymond  B.  Gurley. 

Miss  Laura  Scudder,  after  forty-five  years  of 
teaching,  has  retired  as  principal  of  the  Cranbury 
school  in  Middlesex  County.  She  began  her 
teaching  career  in  1 886  in  the  Scotts  Comer 
School.  From  there  she  went  to  the  Ridge  School 
and  thence  to  Pleasant  Hill.  She  came  to  Cran¬ 
bury  in  1897,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years  has 
served  as  principal. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Anna  Chittick,  a  teacher  in  the 
school,  succeeded  her  as  principal. 

Wayland  E.  Steams,  for  more  than  thirty-one 
years,  principal  of  Barringer  High  School,  New¬ 
ark,  has  retired.  Mr.  Steams  was  the  Dean  of 
high  school  principals  in  that  city. 

Mr.  Steams,  who  graduated  more  than  7,000 
students,  many  of  whom  are  now  married  and  have 
children  in  Barringer,  came  to  Newark  in  1889 
as  principal  of  the  old  Newark  High  School,  now 
Barringer.  He  came  from  New  York  State,  where 
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he  had  held  teaching  positions  in  Keesville.  Mo¬ 
hawk  and  Rome. 

Familiarly  and  lovingly  known  to  his  students 
as  “Pop,”  Mr.  Steams  took  pride  in  recalling 
the  names  of  even  the  earliest  of  his  pupils.  At 
one  time  he  said  the  greatest  kick  he  got  out  of 
his  job  was  to  have  his  students  return  and  tell  him 
of  their  experiences  in  the  world  after  they  had 
left  Barringer. 

The  French  Government  recognized  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  pupils  studying  French  art  and  Litera¬ 
ture  in  Barringer  by  awarding  Mr.  Steams  and 
two  instructors  the  decoration  of  Academic  Palms. 
The  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  middle  States  and  Maryland  elected 


Mr.  Steams  a  vice-president  in  1921.  He  was 
president  of  the  Newark  High  Schools  Athletic 
Association. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Newark  Board  of 
Education  upon  Mr.  Steam’s  retirement  read: 

“Wayland  E.  Steanu  having  retired  from  the 
principalship  of  the  Barringer  High  School  after 
a  devoted  and  distinguished  service  of  thirty-one 
years  in  the  development  of  that  school; 

“Be  it  Resolved,  That  this  Board  of  Education 
express  its  regrets  to  Mr.  Steams  and  to  the  public 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  his  retirement,  and  convey 
to  him  its  ap>preciation  of  his  services  to  education, 

and  wish  for  him  many  years  of  anticipated  Id- 

•  • 

sure. 


Penmanship  Department  Undertakes  Membership  Campaign 


The  Penmanship  Department  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  is  starting  a 
state-wide  campaign  to  increase  its  membership. 
In  a  few  days  the  mail  will  carry  letters  to  the 
teachers,  inviting  them  to  join  the  organization, 
share  in  its  benefits,  and  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
all  those  who  are  working  for  better  handwriting. 

New  Jersey,  foremost  in  many  educational 
activities,  and  nationally  known  as  having  a  100% 
State  Organization,  is  also  known  for  the  good 
quality  of  the  handwriting  in  many  sections.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  officers  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  that  there  are  many  teachers  who  would  like 
help  and  also  many  who  could  be  of  great  value 
to  the  organization.  To  all  of  these,  the  invitation 
to  join  is  extended. 

The  advantages  of  membership  are  many: 

1.  Professional  lecturers,  who  have  given  much 

time  to  study  and  research,  address  the 
members  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  An  annual  exhibit  is  held  whereby  the  work 

may  be  studied  and  compared. 

3.  A  State  contest  for  the  children  of  our 

schools  is  held  each  year  and  medals  are 
awarded  the  winners. 

4.  The  opportunity  is  offered  to  meet  teachers 

with  sympathetic  interests. 

5.  The  urge  is  developed  to  help  the  educa¬ 

tional  department  of  the  State  improve  the 
work  and  make  the  standard  in  handwrit¬ 
ing  second  to  none. 

The  aiuiual  contest  will  be  conducted  in  the 
Spring  this  year,  during  the  week  of  May  1 1 . 
The  membership  fee  is  one  dollar  a  year  and  mem¬ 


bers  in  good  standing  are  entitled  to  all  advantages 
of  the  Association.  Those  desiring  to  join  at  once, 
may  send  their  nanoes  and  dues  to  any  of  the 
officers  or  to  the  membership  committee. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  officers  of  the 
Association  to  gather  into  the  membership  every 
teacher  of  the  State  interested  in  better  handwriting, 
and  to  this  end  the  invitation  to  join  is  extended. 

MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

Helen  Reichert,  Chairman,  Maple  Avenue 
School,  Newark. 

Charlotte  E.  Barton.  President  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  City  Hall,  Newark. 

Ethel  M.  Weatherby,  Vice-President,  Walt 
Whitman  Hotel,  Camden. 

Grant  S.  Sinsabaugh,  Secretary  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation.  Irvington. 

Elnola  M.  Morgan,  Treasurer,  Moorestown. 

Josephine  Ritchie,  Board  of  Education, 
Paterson. 

Olive  Mellon,  Board  of  Education.  Atlantic 
City. 

Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Board  of  Education, 
Orange. 


If  we  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  if  we 
work  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it;  if  we  rear 
temples,  they  will  crumple  into  dust;  but,  if  we 
work  upon  immortal  souls  if  we  imbue  them  with 
principles,  with  a  just  fear  of  God  and  a  love  of 
our  fellowmen,  we  engrave  upon  those  tablets  some¬ 
thing  that  will  brighten  to  all  eternity.  — DatM. 
Wchiter. 
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New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association 
List  of  Departments  and  Associations 
1930  -  1931 


Department  of  Superintendence 
Chairman,  Edgar  S.  Stover 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Bloomfield 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 
Chairman,  William  R.  Holbert 
Supervising  Principal  of  Schools 
Manasquan 

New  Jersey  Junior  High  School  Teachers’ 
Association 

President,  Charles  H.  Beek 
Summit  Junior  High  School 
Summit 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes 
Continental  School 
Elizabeth 

Department  of  Music 
President,  Jay  W.  Fay 
1311  Murray  Avenue 
Plainfield 

Association  of  Teacher- Assistants  to  the 
Principal 

President,  Sadie  Lipson 
Franklin  School 
East  Orange 

Special  Sub-Normal  Class  Teachers 
President,  Mrs.  Carrie  G.  Hurley 
Garfield  School 
Camden 

New  Jersey  Physical  Education 
Association 

President,  Arthur  G.  Humphrey 
c/o  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Jersey  City 

Association  of  Secondary  School  Depart¬ 
mental  Heads  of  N.  J. 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart 
High  School 
East  Orange 

English  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle 
High  School 
Linden 


New  Jersey  Home  Economics  Association 
President,  Clara  H.  Krauter 
Girls’  Vocational  School 
Newark 

High  School  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Association 
President,  Robert  J.  Scott 
High  School 
Bayonne 

Modern  Language  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Frank  W.  Roberts 
High  School 
East  Orange 

Kindergarten  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Cora  M.  Wiley 
Oxford  Avenue  School 
Ventnor 

Elementary  Principals’  Association  of 
New  Jersey 
President,  Ann  A.  Troy 
Principal.  Park  School 
N  Utley 

New  Jersey  Science  Teachers’ 
Association 

President,  Oliver  P.  Medsger 
9  Columbia  Avenue 
Arlington 

New  Jersey  Classical  Association 
President,  Charles  H.  Breed 
Headmaster,  Blair  Academy 
Blairstown 

Penmanship  Teachers’  Association 
President,  Charlotte  E.  Barton 
Board  of  Education  Building 
Newark 

New  Jersey  Council  of  Geography 
Teachers 

President,  Harley  P.  Milstead 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 
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New  Jersey  Visual  Education  Association 
President,  Karl  Ritter 
Principal,  High  School 
Tenafly 

New  Jersey  Vocational  and  Arts 
Association 

President,  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Kent 
Board  of  Education  Building 
Jersey  City 

New  Jersey  Association  of  Teachers  of 
Social  Studies 
President,  Charles  R.  Hollenbach 
High  School 
Atlantic  City 

Association  of  Mathematics  Teachers 
President,  Dr.  Emory  P.  Starke 
Rutgers  University 
New  Brunswick 


Teachers’  Association  of  State  Teachers 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  of 
New  Jersey 

President,  Fred  M.  Richmond 
State  Normal  School 
Newark 

New  Jersey  School  Librarians’ 
Association 

President,  Mabel  F.  McCames 
Peddie  Institute 
Hightstown 

New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance 
Association 
President,  Herbert  Meyer 

Essex  County  Vocational  Schools 
Hall  of  Records.  Newark 

New  Jersey  Mental  Hygiene  Association 
President,  Dr.  Caroline  Zachry 
State  Teachers  College 
Montclair 


Denver  Will  Entertain  Teachers  of  the  World 


The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  will  hold  its  Fifth  Congress  and  Fourth 
Biennial  Meeting  in  Denver,  Colorado,  July  27 
to  August  1 ,  1931. 

Organized  at  San  Francisco  in  1923,  the 
Federation  held  its  first  biennial  meeting  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1925,  the  second  in  Toronto  in  1927, 
the  third  in  Geneva  in  1929.  More  than  one 
himdred  organizations  of  the  world  have  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Federation.  Teachers  and  others  en¬ 
gaged  in  educational  work  and  all  those  interested 
in  education  as  a  means  to  better  international  un¬ 
derstanding  and  friendship  are  invited  to  partici¬ 
pate. 

interesting  prcxiram  planned 

The  general  program  will  contain  names  of  men 
and  women  who  are  internationally  known,  and 
who  will  speak  with  authority  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  presented.  The  conference  will  be  an  in¬ 
stitute  of  international  affairs  and  education.  Spe¬ 
cial  reports  will  be  made  on  teacher  training  and  on 
various  investigations  and  problems  of  research 
which  have  been  undertaken  during  the  biennium. 

Present  indications  point  to  an  attendance  that 
will  run  well  into  the  thousands.  The  homeward 
trek  of  teachers  attending  the  N.  E.  A.  convention 
at  Los  Angeles  will  be  interrupted  at  Denver  by 
this  second  great  convention  of  the  summer. 

“We  are  bringing  five  hundred  Georgia  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  Los  Angeles  convention,’’  said  Dr.  Willis 


A.  Sutton,  president  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  at  the  De¬ 
troit  meeting.  “And  all  five  hundred  are  coming 
home  by  way  of  Denver  and  the  World  Federa¬ 
tion.” 

DENVER  IS  IDEAL  FOR  MEETING 

No  more  beautiful  or  satisfactory  city  could  be 
selected  than  Denver,  Colorado,  for  the  1931 
meeting.  Situated  on  a  plateau  a  mile  high  at 
the  base  of  the  snow-covered  Rocky  Mountains, 
with  a  delightful  climate  and  hospitable  people, 
abundant  hotels  and  adequate  acconunodations  for 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Federation,  fine  parks 
and  in  reach  of  wonderful  scenic  beauties.  Denver 
lends  itself  admirably  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Federation.  While  the  meeting  will  be  in  tfre 
midst  of  the  summer,  the  cooling  breezes  from  the 
mountains  will  render  the  stay  in  the  city  invigorat¬ 
ing  and  delightful.  Local  committees  are  organized 
for  the  care  of  the  delegates,  and  hospitality  will 
be  everywhere  in  evidence. 

The  World  Federation  of  Education  Associa¬ 
tions  came  into  existence  in  San  Francisco  in  1923 
at  the  time  of  the  sununer  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Oakland.  Hearing  rumors  of  the  plan  to 
effect  world  concord  through  education,  thousands 
of  N.  E.  A.  delegates  concluded  their  deliberations 
at  Oakland  and  ferried  across  the  bay  to  learn 
just  what  was  going  on  in  San  Francisco.  And 
foreign  educators  who  had  rather  skeptically  an¬ 
swered  the  American  invitation  to  join  in  making 
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the 

Santa  Fe 

is  the  only  railway 
under  one  management 
"a//  the  way**  between 


Chicago 

and 

California 


En  route  over  the  Santa  Fe  to 
or  from  the  N.  E.  A.  Conven¬ 
tion  in  Los  Angeles  June  28th 
to  July  4th,  stopovers  should 
be  arranged  as  follows : 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
Denver,  Colo. 

Old  Santa  Fe,NewMexico 
Petrified  Forest  Detour, 
Arizona 

Grand  Canyon  National 
Park. 

Fred  Harvey  meal  service  on  the 
Santa  Fe  — another  exclusive 
feature. 

Santa  Fe  service  is  also  available 
to  delegates  and  others  attending 
the  Fourth  Biennial  convention  of 
the  World  Federation  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Associations  at  Denver,  July 
27th  to  August  1st. 

For  dotmils  tcrite  or  call 
K.  F.  BURNETT 
Oen.  Agent,  Pass.  Dept. 

SANTA  FE  RY. 

SOS  Fifth  Are..  NEW  YORK.  N.  T. 

Phone:  Vanderbilt  3-3791 
or 

O.  C.  DILLARD 
Diet.  Pass.  Agent 
SANTA  FE  RY. 

601  Finance  Building 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Phones:  Rittenhouse  1464-S 


preliminary  plans  for  the  association  were  heard  to 
comment,  "This  is  an  international  conference  after 
all.” 

Out  of  this  beginning  grew  the  first  biennial 
convention  at  Edinburgh  in  1925.  Three  thou¬ 
sand  educators  were  in  attendance.  From  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  Toronto  in  1927,  where  eight  thousand 
convention  guests  registered;  from  Toronto  to 
Geneva  in  1929,  where  three  thousand  delegates, 
representing  fifty-three  nations,  joined  in  the  de¬ 
liberations;  from  Geneva  to  Denver  in  1931, 
where  an  attendance  between  five  and  ten  thousand 
is  expected — this,  in  brief,  tells  the  story  of  the 
World  Federation  so  far  as  conventions  and  num¬ 
bers  present  can  tell  a  story. 

The  organization  of  the  association  into  inter¬ 
national  committees  reveals,  however,  an  amazing 
story  of  effort  in  attaining  the  following  objectives: 
“Friendship,  justice,  and  good  will  among  the 
nations  of  the  World;”  “Tolerance  of  the  rights 
of  all  nations;”  “Appreciation  of  the  value  of  in¬ 
herited  gifts  of  nations  and  races.” 

Toward  these  ends  committees  are  at  work 
throughout  the  world  at  all  levels  of  public  and 
private  school  organizations.  This  committee  work 
was  organized  on  the  plan  of  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  who,  at  the  1 925  convention,  was  awarded 
the  Herman  prize  of  $25,000  for  the  best  plan 
“calculated  to  produce  world  understanding  and 
co-operation  through  understanding.” 

The  association  includes  the  following  depart¬ 
mental  organizations:  the  Parent-Teacher  Asso¬ 
ciation,  health  education,  educational  crafts,  prepa¬ 
ration  of  teachers,  international  aspects  of  library 
service,  education  and  the  press,  rural  life  and 
rural  education,  pre-school  and  kindergarten,  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  secondary  education,  the  inter¬ 
national  aspect  of  colleges  and  universities. 

An  exhibit  of  the  work  of  school  children  of 
the  various  nations  represented  will  be  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  convention. 

Dr.  Augustus  O.  Thomas,  Augusta,  Maine,  is 
president  of  the  World  Federation  of  Education 
Associations,  and  Dr.  Charles  H.  Williams,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Missouri,  is  secre¬ 
tary.  The  list  of  committee  chairmen  includes  the 
names  of  educators  known  throughout  the  world. 
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Many  factors  enter  into  the  purchase  of  a  steam¬ 
ship  ticket — the  line,  ship,  class,  sailing  date,  speed, 
ana,  of  course,  the  cost.  Shopping  around  bv  the 
hazardous  trial-and-error  metnM  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  effort. 

At  American  Egress  offices  trained  travel  men 
are  ready  to  plan  for  your  con^fort  and  reserve  for 
you  any  ticket  for  any  ship,  any  line — at  standard 
prices.  Reserving  your  steamship  space  in  this  travel- 
wise  way  you  can  rest  assured  that  the  first  part  of 
your  voyage  will  equal  your  expectations. 

Your  second  thought  is  for  your  passport.  The 
American  Express  travel  man  who  sold  you  your 
ticket  will  supply  you  with  a  passport  application 


blank,  and  help  you  to  prMure  this  admission 
booklet  to  foreign  shores.  Visas  will  be  procured 
fo^ou  by  the  American  Express  at  no  extra  charge. 

Purchasing  your  steamsnip  ticket  through  me 
American  Express  Company,  and,  before  leaving  for 
your  trip,  insuring  your  travel  funds  ^  changing 
them  into  American  Express  Travelers  Cheques,  en¬ 
titles  you  to  the  services  of  the  Company’s  world¬ 
wide  travel  organization  while  you  are  en  route — to 
the  use  of  the  Company's  foreign  offices  as  your  mail 
and  cable  addresses,  and  to  the  aid  of  the  Company’s 
interpreters  and  travel  men. 

These  services  are  maintained  to  make  your  trip 
carefree,  easy  and  enjoyable. 


American  Express  Company 

WORLD  SERVICE  FOR  TRAVELERS 


American  ElxprcM  Company 
8%  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. 

65  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1706  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  informarion  on  a  trip  to, 

leaving  about _ 

Name _ 
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Compare 

A  Teacher  s  Guide  Book  and 
Course  of  Stud^  in  Arithmetic, 
just  published  by  the  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  with 


THE  NEW  DAY  ARITHMETICS 

DURELL .  CILLET 


Especially  compare  this  Series  with  what  the  Guide  Book  says  about  zero 
difficulties,  the  meaning  of  fractions,  teaching  division,  checking,  problem 
solving,  and  diagnostic  testing. 

Nei»  Jersey  Representative 
P.  M.  Brown,  946  Central  Avenue,  Plainfield 


CHARLES  E.  MERRILL  COMPANY 

381  FOURTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


Memorial  Services  for  Miss  Allen 

Memorial  services  for  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Allen, 
founder  of  the  Teachers’  Retirement  and  Annuity 
Fund,  were  conducted  recently  at  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Trenton. 

An  elaborate  program  of  musical  numbers  was 
an  interesting  part  of  the  exercises.  Carl  N. 
Shuster,  of  the  school  faculty,  spoke  of  Miss 
Allen’s  activities,  and  Miss  Isabel  Mills  paid 
tribute  to  Miss  Allen  in  a  short  address. 

Two  members  of  the  New  Jersey  Retired 
Teachers’  Association  placed  a  basket  of  flowers 
before  the  tablet  erected  in  the  college  auditorium 
in  memory  of  Miss  Allen. 


Music  Department  Making 
Rapid  Growth 

Continued  from  page  15 

portance  of  music  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Jersey,  and  realizing  that  in  many  communities 
music  is  being  almost  totally  neglected,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Research  Council  of  eight  supervisors, 
to  study  the  music  situations  and  make  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  Council  is  hard  at  work  and  will  probably 
be  ready  to  report  its  findings  in  the  fall  of  1931. 
Music  Festivals  are  springing  up  all  over  the 


State.  The  Spring  months  of  April  and  May 
will  find  “New  Jersey  Singing’’  (to  paraphrase  a 
bit)  in  county  and  district  groups.  Atlantic, 
Cumberland  and  Cape  May  Counties  are  uniting 
in  a  big  festival  in  Atlantic  City.  Other  counties 
preparing  for  County  Festivals  are  Bergen,  Bur¬ 
lington,  Camden,  Gloucester  Hunterdon,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Morris,  Ocean  and  Warren. 


State  Histories  Promised 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  on  History  of 
Education  of  the  National  Society  of  College 
1  eachers  of  Education,  Dr.  Stuart  G.  Noble  of 
Tulane  University,  reported  that  the  Federal  Office 
of  Education  is  publishing,  upon  the  Society’s  so¬ 
licitation,  a  series  of  state  histories  of  education. 
Work  is  already  in  progress  in  the  preparation  of 
manuscripts  for  the  following  states:  California, 
Connecticut  Georgia,  Kansas.  Louisiana,  Mary¬ 
land,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Oregon, 
Utah,  and  Washington.  When  printed  each  of 
the  histories  will  be  a  s^arate  volume  several  hun-  j 
dred  pages  in  length.  The  series  as  a  whole  will 
present  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  American 
public  school  system  from  the  earliest  times  down 
to  the  present.  It  will  take  several  years  to  com¬ 
plete  the  series  which  may  ultimately  extend  to 
forty-eight  volumes. 
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that  go  hack  50  years,  tak 

25  years  off  of  teaching  progress 


the  old  days  of  school  benches  and  poorly 
eouipped  teachers,  it  is  true  that  pupils 


of  correct  sitting  posture  «  . .  so  your  teach* 
inp  will  be  more  effective,  we  have  prepared 
this  poster.  In  three  colors— 17>^  inc^  by 
25  inches,  amply  large  to  be  read  from  the 
back  of  the  room.  A  reasonable  quantity  of 
these  posters  will  be  mailed  to  teachers  and 
educators  sending  in 
i  the  coupon.  Also  on 
Special  r^uest,  15 
**f^*v'"  a  authoritative  book* 

lets  on  schoolroom 
posture  and  seating. 
r~n'  1  he  coupon  is  for 

wmoMw^Sm  convenience. 

Please  use  it. 


mental  and  physical  progress  of  your  pupil. 

"Now,**  says  Science,  "clear,  agile  think* 
ing  can  be  materially  assisted  by  proper  at¬ 
tention  to  the  sitting  posture  of  the  cnild  in 
school.  Bodies,  slumped  down  or  bent  over 
in  sitting,  cramp  vital  organs.  Circulation  is 
retarded.  The  heart,  lungs,  kidneys  pushed 
out  of  place.  Normal  functioning  is  impos* 
sible.  'linking  becomes  an  effort,  for  these 
posture  dehciencies  retard  the  natural  func* 
tioning  of  the  brain.  Correct  sitting  posture 
is  imperative  for  mental  and  physical  health. 
Modern  teaching  methods  cannot  make  up 
for  posturally  incorrect  seating.  Types  of 
seating  that  go  back  50  years,  take  25  years 
off  of  teaching  progress." 

In  the  laboratories  of  the  American  Seating 
Compaq  experts  have  for  years  concentrated 
their  efforts  on  posturally  correct  school 
scaling.  School  seats  that  make  it  easy  and 
natural  for  your  pupil  to  sit  as  he  or  she 
should.  School  seats  that  contribute  mate* 
rially  to  physical  and  mental  progress.  School 
seats  that  make  modern  teaching  methods 
productive. 

Fret . . .  this  Posture  Poster 
So  your  pupils  may  know  the  importance 


equipped  teachers,  it  is  true  that  pupils 
made  progress.  But  it  was  as  much  the  scholar 
as  the  teacher  and  the  school . . .  those  who 
were  determined  to  progress  learned  regard¬ 
less  of  the  inefficiency  of  teaching  methods 
and  teaching  equipment. 

Today,  in  many  schools,  the  teacher  and 
the  classroom  equipment  help  make  the 
scholar.  To  the  pupil  attending  tnpse  schools 
have  come  advantages  unknown  to  you. 

Yet  despite  the  progress  made  in  teaching 
methods . . .  despite  the  new  teaching  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  correlative  reading, visual  instruc¬ 
tion,  problem  project  methods  and  character 
education,  pupils  still  are  held  back  .  . . 
handicapped  thoughtless  selection  of 
school  equipment. 

Classroom  seat* 
ing  is  an  example. 

IS  not  unusual  to 
find  20  year  old 
school  seats  being 
used  in  prosperous 
communities.  Such 
seating  may  as  well 

f:o  back  50  years— 
or  to  20 

years  ago  the  de* 
velopment  of 

school  seating  UwwSte 

was  at  a  stand*  DeASmmStrIH 

still.  And  while  o*t  o#  Um  iyrm 

ih«e  sens  may  be 

good  enough  to  sit  ^  »Ad  !!»«•«•*.  a  »«•»«! 
upon  . .  .  they  are  a  corr«ci.  Oncnptioat  of 

decided  handicap 

,  ,  ,  r  b*  had  b)  oniina  <of 

•nd  deterrent  tothe  mImioi  ^auius  Mo.  fsu. 


AMeBICA.S 
SIATING  COMPANY 
14  EaMlochtoo  M*d. 
ClMcaao,  lUiooia 

i«M*oo  (  )  copfaa  of  j* 
t  Smuoc. 


American  Seating  Company 


Maker,  of  Fine  Seating  for  Schools,  Churches  and  Theatres 
Ctmtnl  Offkts:  14  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  lU. 
Bnmchrt  os  AU  Primeifel  CitMt 

STOCK  CARRIED  AT 

N.  snellenbcrg  a  company 
12tli  and  Market  Btreeta,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PITTSBURGH  OFFICE  NEW  YORK  OFFICE 

217  Fnltoa  Blda.  119  W.  40th  Street,  New  York 
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In  ter- American  Relations 
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huts  munching  bananas  and  Brazil  nuts  tempered 
with  Chile  sauce  and  an  occasional  lima  bean  for 
variety’s  sake.  But  as  the  land  of  the  development 
of  the  policy  of  arbitration  to  settle  international 
disputes,  as  a  laboratory  of  race  mixture,  as  the 
seat  of  remarkable  cultures  as  exemplified  in  the 
large  cities  which  are  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
almost  no  word  is  heard.  Of  the  remarkable 
struggle  against  nature,  of  the  tremendous  expansion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  unparalleled  in  human  his¬ 
tory,  of  the  recent  skipping  over  of  intermediary 
stages  of  development  with  the  adoption,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  most  modem  and  humane  penal  codes 
and  institutions,  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  air¬ 
plane  and  wireless,  and  of  the  great  Latin 
American  contributors  to  the  spiritual  and  material 
well-being  of  the  world,  only  voices  crying  in  the 
desert  salute  them.  Why?  Because  we  are  not 
prepared  to  see  what  is  there.  Even  tourists  come 
back  confirmed  in  their  worst  suspicions  because 
they  had  not  been  told  beforehand  what  they  would 
find.  Our  universities,  high  schools  and  elementary 
schools  must  shoulder  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
our  blindness  in  evaluating  the  challenging  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Latin  America  today. 

More  or  less  at  the  time  that  the  universities 
were  pioneering  the  Richard  Harding  Davis  type 
of  literature  came  into  vogue  playing  up  the  most 
picturesque  elements  of  the  worst  side  of  Latin 
American  life.  TTie  trouble  was  that  the  writers 
of  this  school  burlesqued  things  with  no  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  causes  back  of  such  peculiar  methods 
of  achieving  what  we  had  happened  to  do  with 
the  ballot.  Mexico  always  more,  but  not  better 
known  with  its  constant  revolutions,  provided  the 
drama  and  the  theatre  with  the  villian  par  excel¬ 
lence.  The  movies  then  began  to  exploit  the  opera 
bouffe  type  of  Latin  American  revolution.  Wallace 
Reid,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Harold  Lloyd  and  Douglas 
Fairbanks  used  the  Latin  America  of  fiction  as 
vehicles  for  some  of  their  most  successful  pictures. 
It  is  asserted  that  Fairbanks  was  once  approached 
by  the  Mexican  Ambassador  who  told  him  of  the 
harm  he  was  doing  Mexico  by  depicting  such  un¬ 
true  types  of  Mexicans.  To  the  credit  of  the 
actor  it  must  be  said  that  he  promised  never  again 
to  commit  that  sin  again.  But  even  with  this  re¬ 
solve  in  mind  the  effect  of  his  more  recent  film. 
“The  Gaucho,’’  is  still  illustrative  of  the  one-sided 
picture  which  the  movies  present.  Though  it  por¬ 
trayed  some  things  which  do  or  did  exist  in  the 
Argentine  the  sum  total  effect  was  extremely  mis- 
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MDpl«tiiDefrM  for  ahoppinff.  pleuaro  and  amoMnantl 
1^  M  little  M  IKS  or  m  mwA  m  11066,  The  Travel  Guild 
provide*  leiaorely  motor  tour*  of  Borope  on  the  all-oapeoM 
oaei*.  Tbeae  prieM  inelode:  roond  trip  oeean  peeeege,  Eorop- 
eao  traoaportatioo  by  hotel  aeeommodationa,  meals 

eaeept  In  Loodoo  and  Paris  (where  clients  prefer  to  eeairh  oat 
the  world-famed  eating  plac(»  rather  than  dine  at  one  hotel). 

sightseeing  trips,  admtseloce  toga]> 
and  museums,  services  of  ieerar* 
edHLa.  ers  and  couriers  even  yoor  tips! 

Weeklv  sailings,  April  to  S^tember. 

^  every  country  in  Euro^, 

send  /or  this  free  book 


TRAVEL  GUILD,  Inc. 
180  No.  Michigan,  Chicago 
621  Fifth  Avenoe,  New  York 
Hotel  Pfister.  MUwaokes 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  yoor  80>page  book  of  Biirep~ 
ean  travel,  describing  yoor  House  Party  Toore  and  ex* 
tenskme  to  the  Scandinavian  CoontriM.  Ireland,  Scotland 
and  Spain.  1  am  i  nterested  in 

[  ]  eondoeted  travel  (  ]  independent  travel 


Name 


Address 


If  atudent,  state  grade 


Become  KqiMinted  with  our  amezins  travel  values.  Ve 
ioecialize  in  economical  European  Tours  for  the  intellec¬ 
tual  elite.  CUNARD  Supremacyl  14XXX)  satisfied  sucsts. 

STUDENTS  TRAVEL  CLUB 

S51  Fifth  Av«„  N.  y.  Writ*  for  Booklet  T 


EUROPE  $365 

PARIS— AMSTERDAM— LONDON  TOUR 

A  tour  bjr  train,  motor  and  steamer  through  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  England.  Liberal  si^t-seeing. 
Excellent  accommodations.  Write  Teacher*  Travel 
Dept. 

TEMPLE  TOURS 

350  AAadison  Avenue,  New  York 


/  Foremost  Student 
/  Toura,  All  Expense* 

/20.OOO  laUified  nMmtxn.  Baaall 
I  pvtlea.  First  etaas  hotela.  More 
/  motor  travel.  2M  toun.  M  days 
f  t235  to  104  dan  tSM.  Saven- 
'  country  tour  Sa4&. 

Send  /or  BooUel 

C»LLEGB  TRAVEL  CLUB 
IM  BOTUTOM  St..  BorroN.  Maas. 
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Even 

Tom’s  Teacher 


Marvelled  at 
His  Skill  in 
Playing  the 
Harmon’ 


And  yet  a  short  time  agoTom 
'  was  thedespairofhis  teacher. 

His  “ear”  was  so  poor  he  could 
not  carry  a  tune  and  he  had  no 
interest  at  all  in  his  music — in 
fact,  hardly  knew  one  note  from 
another.  But  one  day  his  teacher 
read  that  in  many  schools  all 
over  America  other  teachers 
were  getting  surprising  results 
with  backward  children  ny  inter- 
estiM  them  in  the  harmonica. 

So  Tom’s  teacher  sent  for 
particulars. 

She  found  that  not  only  could 
she  obtain  absolutely  FREE  an 
illustrated  Instruction  Book  on 
harmonica  playing  for  every  boy 
and  girl  in  her  classes,  but  she 
also  received  a  detailed  booklet  which  gave  practical 
Eestions  and  helps  for  group  instructions  on 


been 


pla 


only 


month 


What  John  Philip  Sousa 
says  about  the  Harmonica 

am  a  great  advocate  of  tbe  harmonica,** 
aaya  thiafamoua  bandmaster,  **and  eapecially 
endorae  tbe  Uarmonica  banda.  Many  boys 
and  firla  who  are  now  learning  moaic  on  the 
harmonica  will  atep  into  tbe  great  aym- 
phony  orcheatraa  and  banda  of  our  coontry 
■onae  day.** 

In  thouaanda  of  aehoola  and  other  organita* 
tiona,  Uarmonica  orcheatraa  and  banda  ace 
being  formed.  A  aperial  booklet  giving  detaila 
and  directiooa  will  be  aent  free  to  educatora 
and  tht*ae  in  authority. 


need  not  ‘^:“.*fr.id  to  show  she 
is  just  a  beginner.” 

And  Edna  C.  Holt, of  Geneva, 
Ohio,  says:  “I  never  saw  any¬ 
thing  like  the  enthusiasm 
shown  by  my  pupils  over  their 
harmonica  class.’ 


Harmonica  Instruction 
Simple 

Harmonica  instruction  is  simple 
and  results  rapid.  With  the  aid 
of  the  Free  Instruction  Book, 
the  player  is  able  to  run  the  scale  with  a  few  min¬ 
utes*  practice  and  play  the  simple  melodies  in 
the  book. 


Harmonica  Simplifies  Fundamentals 
of  Music 

Every  boy  and  girl  loves  the  harmonica.  So  easily 
and  so  quickly  can  they  master  it  that,  without 
consciousness  of  it,  they  rapidly  acquire  a  thor¬ 
ough  grounding  in  the  fundamentals  of  music. 

Once  the  desire  to  play  is  aroused  in  the  individ¬ 
ual  boy  or  girl,  the  next  step  is  the  formation  of 
bands  or  orchestras.  It  has  been  found  repeatedly 
that  even  pupik  who  are  generally  unray  and 
backward  in  their  formal  studies  are  attracted  to 
school,  when  other  means  fail,  through  member¬ 
ship  in  a  harmonica  band. 


Fascinates  All  Children 

Mr.  PhiUp  Gordon,  Director  of  Music,  South  Side 
High  School,  Newarit,  N.  J.,  says,  ‘*The  Harmonica 
band  can  be  made  the  most  useful  musical  organi¬ 
sation  in  any  sdiooL  It  will  attract  more  pupils. 
The  boy  with  the  chanrag  voice  need  not  Tear 
that  he  will  crack  on  high  notes.  The  giri  who  has 


Toenable  teachers  tostudy  the  resultsof  harmonica 
group  work  in  many  schools,  a  thorough  treatment 
of  the  subject  has  been  prepared  in  me  form  of  a 
Brochure  entitled 
“The  Harmonica 
as  an  Important 
Factor  in  Modem 
Education.”  Fur¬ 
nished  without 


I  M.  HOHNER,  Inc.,  Dept. 

114  E.  16th  Sl,  New  York,  N.  Y.  | 

ICenlUmmti  PboM  me  tBiihoul  dtargr;  j 

Q  Bnckmrt  on  “Tk.  H€uimonica  a*  wt  ImportmiU  Fmaer  I 
I  i»  Modern  Edueuiien.”  j 

I  C  Aa  Jntlntelion  Boek  “How  to  Ptmy  the  Harmmuiem.“  I 

j  Name . | 

I  Address _ | 


cost  upon  request. 
M a il  coupon  below. 
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On  Your  Way  to  the 


Los  Angeles— June  28-July  4 

See  the  Best  of  the  West 

STOPOVER  ANYWHERE 

Go  via  Oldest  America 
Return  via  Scenic  Colorado 

and  attend  the 

WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  EDUCATION 
CONVENTION  AT 
DENVER— JULY  27-AUGUST  1 
One  Low  Round  Trip  Fare 
Through  Service- Both  Directions 
SUPER-SERVICE  TRAINS 
Bvmy  Tratml  Luxury— No  Extra  Fmro 

ROCK  ISLAND 

THE  ROAD  OF  UyUSUAl  SERrtCE  loioD 
Far  doBcriptire  iitermture  mnd  dataiis  write 
P.W.  Johnaton^G.A.P.D.  Lincoln  Burghcr,D.P.A. 

Rock  loland  Lines  or  Rock  Island  Lines 
723  Knickerbocker  Bldg.  1204  Fidelity- 

Broadway  and  42nd  St.  PhiladelphiaTrustBldg. 
New  Yorks  N.  Y.  Philadelphia^  Pa. 


leading  and  was  in  no  sense  true  to  that  busy, 
bustling,  modem  nation  of  today.  As  a  source  of 
information  the  movie  has  done  little  but  confirm 
a  prevalent  attitude  that  the  Latin  Americans  are 
an  erratic  coloredly  dressed  people,  running  around 
with  machets  and  pistols  shooting  and  cutting  every¬ 
thing  and  everybody  up  pour  le  sport.  No  serious 
staging  of  the  flesh  and  blood  Latin  American 
with  his  brilliant  mind,  his  quick  wit.  his  charming 
smile  and  personality,  and  none  showing  the  busy 
industrial  life,  the  wrestling  with  great  social  and 
economic  problems,  not  a  single  portrayal  of  that 
blind  and  dogged  faith  in  that  thing  we  hold  dear¬ 
est-democratic  government.  And  worse  still 
none  which  shows  the  real  shadows  which  do  exist. 
No  serious  minded  Latin  American  objects  to  the 
truth.  No  one  is  more  critical  of  the  defects  of 
his  own  civilization  than  the  Latin  American  him¬ 
self.  His  criticisms  are  biting,  cruel  and  deep. 
And  that  is  just  the  thing  we  Americans  always 
admire.  We  are  true  sports  generally  and  have  a 
tendency  to  sympathize  with  the  under-dog.  Why 
then  do  we  allow  this  laughter  at  that  which  rep¬ 
resents  the  earnest  striving  of  a  people  to  achieve 
political  and  social  stability  and  after  all  with  such 
remarkable  success.  Is  it  not  because  we  fail  to 
see  the  other  side  of  the  picture?  But  one  agency 
was  to  provide  more  adequate  information. 

Ten  years  ago,  more  or  less,  the  press  of  the 
United  States  discovered  Latin  America.  Before 
that  there  was  very  little  news  of  any  sort  about 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us.  On  the  financial 
page  their  might  appear  short  paraghaphs  telling 
of  some  movement  that  in  the  country  itself  was  of 
tremendous  importance.  Frequently  better  placed 
news  was  of  the  man-biting-the-dog  type.  Now 
movements  in  Latin  America  are  reported  on  the 
front  page  and  some  have  achieved  big  headlines. 
Part  of  this  comes  from  the  fact  that  Latin 
American  bonds  have  found  their  way  into  count¬ 
less  number  of  American  homes  and  the  holders  are 
interested  in  knowing  about  the  conditions  which 
affect  the  value  of  these  investments.  These  five 
billions  of  dollars  are  creating  a  curosity  about 
Latin  America  which  the  press  is  striving  very  hard 
to  satisfy.  As  with  the  universities  it  was  diflicult 
to  create  a  machinery  to  gather  this  news.  Cor¬ 
respondents  who  spoke  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
and  who  knew  the  history  and  the  society  of  the 
Latin  Americap^  countries  did  not  exist.  Though 
the  press  has  accomplished  wonders  in  this  short 
period  but  there  is  much  still  to  be  done.  The 
daily  press  is  handicapped  by  the  very  nature  of 
its  purpose.  Often  that  which  is  most  significant 
in  these  countries  does  not  constitute  news  at  the 
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Boys  will  b«  boys,  and  girls,  girls . .  .whether 
they’re  16  or  60!  They  can  be  themselves 
in  the  rollicking,  frolicking  Tourist  third 
cabin  on  IMM  liners.  They  start  having  fun  in 
the  morning,  have  fiin  all  day,  and  laugh 
themselves  to  sleep  at  nighc  But  they  do 
settle  down  to  some  serious  eating  uree 
times  a  day. 

$105  up 

NO  CLASS  DISTINCTIONS  on  the  Tour¬ 
ist  third  cabin  liners  de  luxe,  Pennland  and 
Westernland.  Their  entire  former  cabin  ac¬ 
commodations  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
Tourist.  The  only  steamers  of  their  kind 
in  the  world. ' 

Also  delightful  Tourist  third  cabin  accom¬ 
modations  on  such  famous  liners  as  Majestic, 
world’s  largest  ship,  Olympic,  Homeric,  Bel- 
genland,  Lapland,  Britannic  and  many  others. 
Several  sailings  each  week  to  the  principal 
ports  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles. 

Send  for  fascinating  literature  describing 
our  Tourist  third  cabin  in  detaiL 

JO  Prmdpal  O&utsintb*  V.S.  and  Canada. 

— I  Main  Omct,  No.  t  Broadway,  New  York. 

VIMM/  AMtherixed agents  everywhere^ 

WHITE  STAR  •  RED  STAR 
ATLANTIC  TRANSPORT 

INTIRNATIONAL  MIRCANTIll  MARINI  UNIS 


DE  LUXE  TOUR 
TO  THE  N.E.A. 

All  Expenses — Personall'p  Conducted 

JUNE  24  to  JULY  29.  1931 

13,500  miles  through  the 

UNITED  STATES.  CANADA 
and  ALASKA 

Membership  in  this  tour  is  open,  not  only  to 
members  of  the  Teaching  Profession  and 
others  connected  with  Boards  of  Education, 
hut  any  of  your  friends  or  relatives  may  like¬ 
wise  join.  The  number  of  people  to  go  on 
this  trip  will  be  limited,  and  we  therefor  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  make  your  reservations  as  soon 
as  i>ossible.  Price  of  Tour  $600.00. 

For  Further  Information  Write  to  the 
Elizabeth  Teachers’  Association 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  President 
Thomas  Jetferson  High  School 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 


KLINE’S 

UNIVERSAL  TOURS 

WHRN  PI.ANNINO  YOVR  1931  VACATION 
WRITE  FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  ITINERARY 
ON  OCR  33  DAY 

SEVENTH  ANNCAI.  GRAND  TOUR 
DcLUXE  LEAVING  JULY  7.  1031 
to 

Colorado— Yellowatome  Park — Grand  Canyon 
—California  —  Old  Mexico— Yoaemlte—Paclfle 
Northwcat  and  Canadian  Rorkica. 

With  optional  extensive  trip  to  ALASKA 
JUNE  22,  1931 

Onr  nsnal  SPECIAL  TRAIN  TOUR  to 
Los  Anneles  for  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention 
23-day  Ton^— All  Expense 
ALSO  EUROPEAN  TOURS 
Comprehensive  Del.nxe  Toor 
61  Days,  9  Conntrtes 
and 

Stndent  Edueatlonal  Tours 
4S  Days,  8  C-onntries 
SAILING  JUNE  26.  1931  (SS  OLYMPIC) 

A  variety  of  numerous  other  shorter  tours  to 
Indian  Detour — Calltornla-^-Alaska  —  Europe. 
SPECIAL  DELUXE  MOTOR  TOURS 
OF  EUROPE 
Address 

PHILIP  M.  KLINE.  MGR. 

I  LehiKh  Valley  Railroad  Station 
and 

1404  West  North  Street 
BETHLEHEM.  PA. 
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COMPTON’S  NEW 
CLASSROOM  EDITION 

16  Vol  umes 

No  "split-letters" — Every  letter 
complete  in  a  volume 

Compton's  was  first  to  change  the  inside  of  an 
encyclopedia.  Now  —  Compton's  is  first  to 
change  the  outside.  A  new  arrangement  so 
different  it  is  revolutionary.  A  new  idea  that 
multiplies  Compton's  usefulness  in  the  class¬ 
room.  The  diagrammatic  illustration  below 
tells  the  story.  Send  for  details  about  this 
16-Volume  edition.  See  why  educators  every¬ 
where  are  giving  it  a  preference  never  before 
accorded  a  reference  work. 

Diagram  below  shows  how  each  letter  is  com¬ 
plete  in  a  volume 


Pick  your  volume  by  the  top  guide-letter 

1  No  "Split-LoUtrs" — Each  letter  ceeiplete  in  one  voinnie. 
'  ■  No  more  sneiclne  about  the  voInnie  in  which  a  topic  falli. 
The  heeinnint  letter  of  an  article  If  the  hey  to  the  volvire  In 
which  the  article  If  found.  Widenf  pupil  ape-ronie — a  third- 
trade  pupil  now  can  ufe  Coapton'f  eaflly. 

O  Sixteen  handy  volumti  —  New  fixteen  pupilf  can  ufe  the 
cot  inftead  of  ten.  Smaller  volumef.  eatier  to  handle  —  loft 
lonter. 

O  Index  In  Bath  of  Each  Volume — Turn  to  the  Index  in  the 
w*  Volume  you  are  holdinp  and  you  are  directed  to  the  exact 
pope  where  the  information  foupht  If  to  be  found. 

A  Sub>eet- Outlines  In  Separate  Volume  —  Volume  fixteen 
~*  carrief  the  fubiect-outlinef  and  ftudy-fuidef  which  are  to 
helpful  to  the  teacher  in  followint  her  courte  of  ftndy. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

COMPTON  BLDG.,  1000  N.  OEARBORN  ST.,  CHICAGO,  lU- 


moment  it  makes  its  appearance  and  therefore  can 
not  be  reported.  The  most  significant  movements 
in  Latin  America  today  are  hard  to  measure  and 
see,  changes  occurring  in  the  populations,  the  re¬ 
alignment  of  social  classes,  the  birth  of  new  eco¬ 
nomic  groups.  These  happen  slowly  and  without 
noise  and  only  the  trained  expert  can  discern  them. 
This  is  not  the  function  of  press  correspondents, 
and  even  if  it  were  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  have 
a  press  prepared  to  report  them.  More  serious  is 
the  question  whether  we  have  a  public  that  desires 
such  information.  If  it  does  the  press  will  supply 
it  with  alacrity  and  thoroughness. 

Even  the  press  today  still  shows  a  hang-over  of 
the  olden  times.  The  editor  of  Chile  in  one  of  his 
editorials  called  attention  to  the  cartoonist  who 
still  depicts  the  villian  type  of  Latin  America. 
Even  though  the  editorials  may  show  a  true  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  history  and  customs  of  the  Latin 
American  peoples  one  will  still  find  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  ridiculing  type  of  cartoon.  This  wounds  the 
polished  Latin  American  citizen  to  the  quick.  He 
whose  home  is  the  essence  of  refinement,  whose 
travels  have  been  world  wide,  whose  knowldge  of 
music,  art  and  literature  is  enviable  and  who  has 
served  his  country  in  some  political  or  diplomatic 
post  hates  to  see  himself  caricatured  and  suffers 
the  tortures  of  the  damned  and  discouraged  when 
he  sees  himself  portrayed  in  a  tattered  uniform 
biting  his  nails  under  a  palm  tree  muttering 
"Caramba,  caramba,”  as  he  sees  some  ragged  peon 
sitting  in  the  presidential  chair.  These  cartoons 
appeared  ail  over  the  country  in  the  year  1930  of 
our  Lord,  and  will  continue  to  appear  for  some 
time  to  come.  When  one  knows  the  original,  the 
cartoon  is  a  valuable  lampoon  and  in  quick  strokes 
accomplishes  what  thousands  of  words  cannot  do. 
The  value  of  the  cartoon  lies  in  the  idea  which  it 
creates,  in  the  story  which  it  tells.  When  the 
original  figures  are  not  known  the  man  in  the 
street  is  apt  to  place  as  much  emphasis  on  the 
drawings  as  on  the  idea  evoked,  and  in  the;  case 
both  are  false.  Therein  lies  the  unfairness  of  o\u 
sarcastic  cartoons  of  Latin  America.-  The  only 
plea  is  for  fair  play  on  the  part  of  these  artists  and 
geniuses  of  the  pen  and  pencil  and  for  a  more  en¬ 
lightened  public  who  will  not  misunderstand  their 
graphic  way  of  telling  truths  (?). 

It  is  very  pleasant  to  say  that  in  general  the 
radio  has  been  rather  more  faithful  and  fair  to 
Latin  America.  Possibly  it  is  because  it  reaches 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  and  is  therefore 
subject  to  an  immediate  censonhip  the  others  would 
escape.  The  radio  has  done  much  to  make  known 
the  music  of  that  part  of  the  world.  EstrelUta, 
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$395  TACATION  SPECIAL  FOK  LEMS 

Ijondon,  The  Shakespeare  Country,  The 
Haftue,  Amuterdam,  Volendam,  Marken,  Col¬ 
ogne,  the  Rhine,  Heidelberg,  Lucerne,  the 
Rigi,  Interlaken,  Kleine  Scheidegg,  Paris, 
Versailles  and  Malmalson. 

DELIGHTPL'L  HOTELS 
COMPLETE  SIGHTSEEING  PROGRAMS 
EXPERIENCED  LEADERSHIP 
Send  for  our  Through  Europe  Booklet,  de¬ 
scribing  more  than  twenty  attractive  tours 
ranging  in  price  from  $395  to  $695. 

COMMONWEALTH  TOUBS 

38  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Alass. 


Visit  E  U  R  O  P  E— 1931— with  the 

Universities  of  Belgium 


Noa-l*ront 

Tours 


Vuapproarhably 
Low  Prices 


BENJ.  W,  VAN  RIPER,  Ph  D. 

American  Representative 
Rockford,  Illinois 


E  U  R  O  P  E  Z 

All  expense  tours  with  lat  class  and  de  luxe  hotels 
and  proved  personal  service  at  student  tour  rates. 
Small  groups,  membership  restricted,  much  lux¬ 
urious  motoring  incorporated.  Some  tours  via 
Mediterranean.  Opportunity  to  earn  free  tour. 
Write  for  booklet  “B.” 

CARLETON  TOCRS  522  Sth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


UNIVERSITY 

iwiiifi  ciMiii  A  f mm 

‘•.aniDENT  Tovms 

'•EUROPE 


IM  BAST  4P>«  STUBgr  S.  V.  « 


See  EUROPE  *k/lK 

13  CMBirks-a  Dajrt-AB  IzpcMC* 

Mott  ■lifting  tniT«l  bunin  ewer  offered  tnetodf  Scot- 
land,  Bngluid,  Frmne«,  Cax«abtrv.  tb«  RhliM.  Switatr- 
land.  Itav,  Aewtrim,  Hinmry.  CiftioaloTtkia,  CSwnnaay. 
HoUifd  and  Writ#  for  ctrealar  of 

thto  and  othw  popokr  prieod  toort.  Aak  for  Bookat**T** 

MFNTAR  TAIIR<i  ^  Building 

BUVIVH  ivtiao  CWCAOO.ILLINOIS 


l^lD  V2onTEX 

andREPEREN 


1  TIACNIftfi  Now  looks  abo  diaopor.  for  Tojd  or 

^  rm  4mk  copy  wOh  UMAlY  pvrpotos  90^  iMod  books 
^  fdw  oara  sorvo os  woi  os  now.  Sovo doprodo* 

unn  n  a  m  .  ^^OO.  OOO  iMom  ¥OkllOOI  lO  SlOCk. 

WritBforPricelM  Ewry  teU book  wed 

So7:.^,V,t;o1i  Collsfo  BookCo. 


(■d  oiF 

lllain  street 


Un  t|our  uiai|  fo  or  rrom 

CALirORHIA 

If  yon’re  going  to  travel,  then  really  travel.  Get 
off  the  great  American  Main  Street  that  stretches 
scross  the  continent. 

See  the  fringe  of  America  where  everything  is  fas¬ 
cinatingly  new  to  you—  the  Panama  Canal,  America’s 
contribution  to  the  wonders  of  the  world  —  gay, 
throbbing  Havana,  Balboa,  old  Panama  City,  etc. 

This  is  the  thrilling  way  from  Coast  to  Coast,  the 
all-water,  open-air.  Recreation  Route  on  the  three 
great  new  electric  liners 


California 


Penntylvaaia 


Virginia 


—  largest,  finest,  fastest  steamers  in  intercoastal 
service.  Fortnightly,  13-day  express  sailings. 

Special  tours.  Around  and  Across  America  by  water 
and  rail,  from  your  home  town  back  to  your  home 
town. 


HAVANA  TOUHS  — 9-<la]r 
•U  expeBM  iaclntiTe  toan 
to  HoTaam  and  retara  by 
PanaoM  Pacific  Liaer. 


Ideal  OmnactkMia— Natiocial 
Edacatioo  Afociatioa 
CoQveatioo 
Jaae  28 — Jaly  4 
Rooad  Tripe 

One  way  water— Oae  way  rail 


I 


Apply  lo  No.  I  Broadnay,  New  Yorlt,  or 
authorized  SS,  or  RJi.  agents 


fanama  facifie 

ape  ^tVa  J  s‘o* 

INTtRNATIONAL  MERCANTILE  MARINE  COMPANY 
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It's  Good  Business 

to  stop  where  Business  is  Good! 

you'll  find  oxtra 
r.nlue  in  everything 
at  New  Yurk’s  most 
successful  hotel 

2,500  rooms.  Radio,  tub, 
shower,  circulating  ire 
water,  Servidor  in  every 
room.  Elxtra  Value! 

Every  room  an  outside  room  —  and  85%  of 
them  priced  at  $3.50  to  $5.00.  Extra  Value! 
116  new  sample  rooms.  Four  ponular  price 
restaurants,  including  a  "speea  counter” 
Coffee  Shop— with  food  that  is  the  talk  of  the 
town. 

The  overwhelming  success  of  the  Hotel  New 
Yorker  is  not  built  upon  low  rates  alone;  it 
is  built  upon  BICCER  AMD  BETTER  VALUE.  Come 
and  get  it! 

HOTBL  m\V  YOKKBK 

New  York’s  Most  Popular  Hotel 
34th  Street  at  8th  Avenue,  New  York 
RALPH  HITZ  •  Managing  Director 
Chicago  Office;  77  West  Washington  Street 


PLAN  YOUR  VACATION  NOW 

ILVER  BAld 


VACATION 
CONFERENCE 

Silver  Boy-en-Lak*  George,  N.Y. 

AUGUST  1ST  TO  14TH 

Cemblnea  ABUNDANT  RECREATION  with 
Informative  Lectures  —  Group  Discussions  and 
Delightful  Entertainment 

Guest  Speakers  and  Artistsi 

Rev.  J.  Ernest  Jsmes.  B.D.,  of  London,  Encltnd;  Mrs. 
Franklin  f).  Buusevell ;  Rt.  Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stlres : 
Captain  Richmond  Pearson  Hobsi.n;  Colonel  Raymond 
Robins:  Fletcher  S.  Brockman;  Mr.  Olltord  Gordon  of 
Australia;  Dr.  Arrie  Eldred.  Sec'y  N.  Y.  State  Teachers’ 
Ass’n;  Dr.  Geo.  M.  Wiley.  Ass't.  Comm.  Education, 

N.  Y.  State:  M.  J.  Brines,  Director  of  Music:  J. 
Thurston  Noe,  Organist,  Wanamaker's,  N.  Y. :  Double 
Quartet  from  the  Westminster  Church  Choir,  Ithaca. 

and  FOR  2  WEEKS 
up  with  Room  and  Board 

RESERVATIONS  MADE  NOW 
Registration  Fe«  $3.00 

Address  I  Dr.  Thornton  B.  PenReld,  Chairman, 
347  Madison  Avenue  ...  New  York  City 
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that  delightful  Mexican  song,  vies  with  the  A]; 

A\f  of  Chile  for  popularity  on  many  programs.  Few 
listeners  can  escape  a  sense  of  thrill  when  El  Mani- 
sero.  The  Peanul  V ender,  is  played.  TTiis  com¬ 
position  of  a  Cuban  rivals  Ravel's  Bolero  in  its 
rythm  and  use  of  the  percussion  instruments.  The 
Pan  American  programs  by  the  United  States 
Marine  Band  and  many  other  broadcasts  are  help¬ 
ing  to  dispel  the  notion  that  the  only  noise  heard 
in  Latin  America  is  that  produced  by  bullets  and 
marching  feet.  We  may  expect  some  day  to  hear 
operas  broadcast  from  Teatro  Gilon  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  second  largest  opera  house  in  the  world 
and  in  which  some  of  the  greatest  voices  of  this 
generation  have  been  discovered.  Music  lovers 
at  least  will  be  interested  in  a  news  item  of  the  sort 
We  are  not  receiving  now.  In  Buenos  Aires  this 
last  Summer  (their  Winter),  Tito  Schipa,  of  the 
Chicago  Civic  Opera,  gave  a  series  of  concerts  to 
crowded  houses,  every  seat  in  the  enormous  Teatro 
Colon  taken,  at  ten-thirty,  Sunday  mornings!  To 
many  this  is  much  more  important  news  than  the 
fact  that  a  bus  overturned  in  Chile  and  imperilled 
the  lives  of  twenty  persons,  though  none  was  seri¬ 
ously  injured.  The  radio  will  perhaps  be  able  to 
(ill  in  the  gaps  of  our  information  regarding  musical 
events  in  those  countries  south  of  the  United  States 
where  music  plays  such  an  important  part  in  the 
lives  of  its  people. 

Another  producer  of  misconceptions  must  be 
mentioned.  Many  who  know  nothing  about  Latin 
America  will  still  be  heard  preaching  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  American  idealism  is  unquenchable  and 
almost  anyfthing  with  an  ism  to  it  sweeps  us  off 
our  feet  and  gives  us  an  emotional  thrill  comparable 
to  nothing  else.  Of  course  social  and  communisms 
are  excepted.  A  warm  feeling  of  comfortableness 
creeps  over  us  as  we  talk  about  bringing  the  na¬ 
tions  of  America  together.  And  because  it  is  an 
attractive  and  worthwhile  ideal  we  feel  justified 
in  fomenting  it  whether  we  understand  what  it  is 
about  or  not.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Pan  Ameri¬ 
canism.  The  one  is  the  Utopian  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  is  the  most  wide-spread  among  North 
Americans.  It  is  largely  based  on  untenable 
postulates.  The  other,  patronized  by  a  small 
group  of  intellectuals  in  all  countries  of  America, 
is  based  on  the  realities  in  the  case.  The  first 
must  be  discussed  because  it  contributes  more  to 
unenlightenment  than  to  enlightenment.  It  blinds 
its  devotees  to  things  which  exist  but  which  they 
do  not  want  to  see,  or  makes  them  twist  them  into 
finer  shapes  than  they  really  possess.  The  present- 
day  Pan  Americanism  in  its  popular  aspect  is  based 
on  several  pseudo-facts.  The  first  is  that  all 
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A  Seashore  Holiday  at  the 


MONTEREY  HOTEL 


ON  BEACH  AND  BOARDWAL-K--^ 

oi  ASBURY  PARK  •  -N.J 


Wliy  not  take  a  holiday,  or  a  week  end, 
at  the  seashore,  where  scenes  and  atmos¬ 
phere  are  so  diverting'  and  so  delightfally 
different  any  time  of  year.  Each  season 
— spring,  summer,  fall  or  winter — ^has  its 
own  distinctive  attractions. 

The  Monterey  is  a  fine  modem  hotel,  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Boardwalk,  open  all  the  year 
and  the  popular  retreat  at  all  seasons  of 
professional  men  and  women  who  know 
the  value  of  changes  of  scene  and  en¬ 
vironment. 

Bates  Are  Surprisingly  Low! 

}Vrilt  Now  for  any  in/ormalion  you  desire 

SHERMAN  DENNia  Manager 
Telephone  Asbury  Park  1600 


MODERATE  RATES 


i 


i 


I 
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Spring  Days  Are  Invigorating 
in  Atlantic  City,  N,  J. 


Enjoy  the  sunshine  and  panorama  of 
Boardwalk  Life  from  the  protected  sun 
decks  of 

HOTEL  DENNIS 

**The  Premier  Hotel  of  the 
Jersey  Coast" 

Just  a  few  minutes  walk  from  the 
Dennis  in  the  World’s  Largest  Audi¬ 
torium.  a  fascinating  Sports’  Program, 
including  ice  hockey,  tennis,  and  all  the 
Ships’  Games  is  being  staged  for  your 
special  entertainment. 


Ralci  Most  Attractive 

WALTER  J.  BUZBY,  Inc. 


The  Stacy-Trent  Hotel 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
TRENTON’S  FINEST  HOTEL 

j4hsoluielp  Fireproof 


m  ROOMS  300  BATHS 

THE  STACY-TRENT 

extends  a  cordial  ivelcome  to  teachers 
to  visit  Historical  Trenton 

"The  Cradle  of  American  History" 


LOUIS  W.  PARSONS 

Manager 


Americans  live  in  a  continent  apart;  that  our  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  complement  each  other,  the  United 
States  being  industrial  and  the  Latin  American 
countries  producing  raw  materials;  thirdly,  that 
because  we  all  have  republican  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  there 'exists  a  community  of  interests  amongst 
us  all  that  should  be  recognized  in  a  sort  of  Ameri¬ 
can  League  of  Nations;  and  fourthly,  that  our 
history  and  traditions  are  new,  as  is  new  the  hemis¬ 
phere  we  live  in.  We  are  not  like  Europe  and 
Asia,  in  God’s  wisdom  we  were  made  a  people 
apart,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  same  influ¬ 
ences  which  aflect  older  nations  and  continents. 
Thus  idealists  try  to  build  up  a  structure  with  ma¬ 
terials  they  wish  were  there,  rather  than  with  the 
solid  materials  actually  at  hand.  The  latter  pro¬ 
cess  is  the  more  difficult  and  more  time  taking.  It 
sounds  too  calculating  to  be  idealistic  and  seems  to 
take  into  consideration  too  sordid  a  set  of  motives 
and  conditions  for  an  idealist  to  handle.  But  the 
realities  are  the  only  foundation  stones  for  a  true 
and  lasting  Pan  Americanism. 

The  informed  know  that  the  postulates  are  false 
in  almost  every  respect.  In  the  first  place,  no  longer 
is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  continent  apart.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  many  parts  of  the  new  world  are  nearer 
Europe  than  they  are  to  other  parts  of  America. 
On  economic  grounds  Great  Britain  has  a  much 
more  valid  bid  to  the  benefits  which  may  arise  from 
complementary  commercial  conditions.  When  it 
comes  to  the  question  of  republican  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment  the  British  again  can  assert,  and  truly,  that 
they  did  far  more  than  other  nations  to  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  independence  of  and  the  rise  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  government  of  the  Latin  American  nations. 
France  can  claim  the  rights  due  the  alma  mater  of 
Latin  America.  And  the  ties  of  blood  and  lan¬ 
guage,  which  bind  Latin  America  to  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  need  not  be  discussed.  Nationalism  is  one  of 
the  most  dynamic  forces  in  Europe  today  and  those 
who  deny  the  existence  of  such  forces  in  the  New 
World  are  upholding  a  thesis  as  absurd  as  it  is 
ridiculous.  The  history  of  federating  movements, 
boundary  disputes,  and  wars  in  and  among  the 
Latin  American  countries  alone  prove  how  fal¬ 
lacious  is  that  reasoning  and  assumption.  We  are 
another  Europe  and  the  sooner  we  accept  this  fact 
the  sooner  we  may  hope  to  build  up  an  American 
system  which  will  be  beneficial  to  all  parties.  It  is 
only  our  ignorance  which  keeps  us  barking  up  the 
wrong  tree.  Our  European  competitors,  much  bet¬ 
ter  informed  than  we,  not  only  in  the  past  but  even 
since  the  war.  have  been  creating  real  material  ties 
that  are  far  stronger  than  any  ism  we  may  preach. 
They  sell  to  and  buy  from  Latin  America  while 
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RUTGERS  UNIVERSITY 

THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


SUMMER  SESSION 


JUNE  29  —  AUGUST  7  —  SIX  WEEKS 


ART  AND  DRAWING 
EDUCATION 
MANUAL.  TRAINING 
JOURNALISM 


VOCATIONAL.  EDUCATION 
VOCATIONAL.  GUIDANCE 
MUSIC 

PHYSICAL.  TRAINING 


AGRICULTURE 

BOTANY 

CHEMISTRY 


ENGLISH 

GEOGRAPHY 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 


MATHEMATICS 

PHYSICS 

ZOOLOGY 


The  Faculty  is  made  up  of  Professors  from  Rutgers  and  other  Universities  and 
Specialists  in  their  Respective  Fields 

Special  Course  in  Public  Health  in  Co-operation  with  State  Department  of  Health 

Special  Courses  in  Clinical  Phychology  at  Vineland.  N.  J.,  Training  School,  in 
co-operation  with  Rutgers  University 

For  Complete  Information  Address 

DIRECTOR  OF  THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 


IN  THE  BEAUTIFUL  SUSQUEHANNA  VALLEY 


uckneli  University 

Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 

SUMMER  SESSION 

JULY  6  TO  AUGUST  14 

Exceptional  Opporturuties  in  Education 
for  Teachers  in  Service 

Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Courses 
EIxcellent  Dormitories — Beautiful  Campus 
Special  Courses  for  Teachers 
Observation  and  Demonstration  School 
Field  Courses  in  Soence 
Tuition,  Board  and  Room  at  Reasonable  Rates 

For  additional  information  address 
JOHN  H.  EISENHAUER 

Director  of  the  Summer  Session,  Buclptell  University,  Lewisburg,  Penna. 
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Summer  Session 

July  7  to 
August  IS 


University 

of 

VERMONT 


Courses  for  graduate  students, 
undergraduates,  teachers  desiring 

certification  credit.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  self-improvement.  City  con¬ 
veniences  combined  with  advantages  of 
outdoor  life  near  Lake  Champlain,  Green 
Mountains  and  Adirondacks.  Lake  and 
mountain  excursions  under  University  di¬ 
rection.  Illustrated  catalog  on  request. 
ElnroIIment  limited  to  one  thousand. 

BENXKTT  C.  DOUGLASS 
Dtreetor  of  Summer  Seaalon 
BurlInKton,  Vt. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  6th  to  August  15th 

Home  Economics 

.  Special  courses  in  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Dietetics  and  Teacher 
Training. 

Library  Science 

A  six  weeks’  course  for  School 
Librarians  and  Teachers  in 
charge  of  School  Libraries. 

Drexel  Institute 

Philadelphia 


we  talk  about  how  much  more  natural  it  is  for  us 
to  do  it.  And  if  we  were  informed  we  would 
know  that  the  Latin  Americans  in  general  would 
rather  trade  with  Europe  than  with  the  United 
States.  And  when  it  comes  to  idealisms  let  us  re¬ 
member  that  they  joined  the  League  of  Nations 
and  we  did  not. 

What  can  be  done  about  it?  Since  we  are  in 
New  Jersey  it  is  only  htting  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
person  who  has  shown  how  the  great  problem  can 
be  solved.  Senator  Dwight  W.  Morrow  wrought 
well  even  though  he  did  not  have  an  informed  peo¬ 
ple  back  of  him.  But  he  himself  was  informed.  He 
did  not  judge  Mexican  civilization  by  American 
standards;  he  judged  it  by  its  own  and  did  not  find 
it  wanting.  He  dealt  with  the  Mexicans  as  in¬ 
telligent  human  beings  and  by  the  uncommon  use 
of  common  sense  did  what  no  other  diplomat  had 
been  able  to  accomplish  in  over  a  century  of  thorny 
relations. 

But  this  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  creating 
an  informed  public.  One  of  the  most  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  yet  considered,  based  on  sound  pedagogic 
and  psychological  principles,  is  that  the  best  way  to 
inform  a  public  that  knows  its  Latin  America  is  to 
begin  with  the  children.  Provide  them  with  cleverly 
written  stories  in  their  own  language  depicting  the 
true  Latin  America  and  creating  that  bond  of 
sympathy  in  the  days  when  the  child’s  character  is 
being  formed,  when  the  right  kind  of  concepts  can 
be  instilled  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  future 
citizen  is  being  made.  We  have  failed  with  the 
mature  thus  far;  let’s  try  with  the  children.  If  we 
begin  now,  in  fourteen  years  we  shall  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

But  all  the  other  agencies  we  have  discussed 
must  keep  step  and  should  deal  with  Latin  America 
as  they  deal  with  Europe.  The  gathering  of  news, 
the  research  of  scholars,  the  discussion  of  religious 
questions,  the  presentation  of  political  problems 
and  the  study  of  social  movements  should  all  be 
characterized  by  that  uprightness,  partiality  and 
honesty  of  purpose  and  technique  which  is  used  in 
other  fields.  Latin  America  is  not  composed  of 
black  sheep  nations.  Hers  are  not  queer,  ludi¬ 
crous  people  of  black  and  red  skins.  He  institu¬ 
tions  are  not  traveesties.  Her  wheat  is  not  straw, 
her  silver  is  not  tin,  nor  is  her  brass  gold.  Latin 
America  is  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  mixture 
of  good  and  bad.  The  United  States  may  boast 
of  a  material  civilization  which  is  second  to  none, 
yet  it  must  be  known  that  in  the  realm  of  things 
spiritual.  Latin  America  presents  a  civilization 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  superior  to  our  own. 
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TKe  ELducators 
Beneficial 
Association 

Rooms  422  to  430  Woolworth  Bids* 
Laocaster,  PeaBaylvaaia 

Non-Cancellable  Sickness  and 
Accident  Protection 

For  Teachers  Only 


“The  Original.**  2l8t  Year 

The  E.  B.  A.  is  a  household  word  among 
teachers  everywhere.  For  twenty  years  it 
has  stood  between  them  and  distress  caused 
by  severe  financial  loss  through  sickness  or 
accident.  Why  not  let  it  come  to  your  as¬ 
sistance.  too,  when  siKh  misforhmes  over¬ 
take  you? 

All  diseases  and  accidents  covered. 
Benefits  paid  the  year  'round,  without 
affidavits.  No  medical  examination 
when  joining. 

Members  in  standing,  more  than  16,000. 
Benefits  paid  during  1930,  $208,896.55. 
Since  organization,  over  $1,000,000.00. 
Assets,  $250,000.00. 

.  It  is  better  to  have  this  protection  and  not 
need  it.  than  it  is  to  need  it  and  not  have  it. 
“Experience  is  the  best  teacher,”  they  say, 
but  the  instructors  in  this  school  are  aJl  too 
stem,  and  the  tuition  fees  invariably  too 
high. 

Are  YOU  a  member  of  the  E.  B.  A.? 
If  so.  be  sure  to  keep  your  membersh^.  If 
you  are  not.  there  is  no  better  time  to  join 
than  right  now. 

fVrite  for  Information.  You  will  not  be 
under  the  slightest  obligation. 
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Former  Presidents  of  the  New  Jersey 


State  Teachers’ 


t834  Robert  Latimer  Cooke . Bloomfield 

1861  F.  W.  Rickforo . 

1862  S.  C.  Hosford . Patenoa 

1863  S.  A.  Farrand . Sussex 

1864  C.  M.  Harrison . Middlesex  County 

1865  H.  B.  Pierce . Mercer  County 

1866  Robert  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1867  Robert  H.  DeHart . Warren  County 

1868  Joseph  E.  Haynes . Essex  County 


1869  Samuel  Lockwood . Monmouth  County 


1870  W.  A.  Breckenridce . 

1871  No  Meeting . 

1872  George  B.  Sears . Essex  County 

1873- 74  W.  N.  Barringer . Elssex  County 

1874- 75  Rev.  F.  R.  Brace . Camden  County 

1875- 76  M.  H.  Martin . Trenton 

1876- 77  E.  O.  Hovey . Newark 

1877- 78  J.  F.  Street . Beverly 

1878- 79  George  H.  Barton . Jeney  City 

1879- 80  O.  F.  Taylor . Essex  County 

1880- 81  J.  M.  Green . Long  Branch 

1881- 82  WiLUAM  L.  Dickinson . Jersey  City 

1883  Randall  Spaulding . Montclair 

1884  B.  Holmes . Elizabeth 

I 

1885  Charles  Jacobus . New  Brunswick 

1886  Clarence  E.  Meleney . Paterson 

1887  Austin  C.  Apgar . Trenton 

1888  WiLLUM  M.  Giffin  . Newark 

1889  A.  B.  Guilford . Jersey  City 

1890  Silas  R.  Morse . Atlantic  City 

1891  Dr.  E.  H.  Cook . New  Brunswick 

1892  Addison  B.  Poland . Newark 

1893  John  Enright . Freehold 

1894  John  Enright . Freehold 

1895  H.  Brewster  Wilus . New  Brunswick 


Association 

18%  S.  EIrvin  Manness . Newark 

1897  J.  Howard  Hulsart . Morristown 

1898  Henry  M.  Maxson . Plainfield 

1899  W.  L.  R.  Haven . Morristown 

1900  Edwin  Shepard . Newark 

1901  Langdon  S.  Thompson . Jersey  City 

1902  Charles  J.  Baxter  . Plainfield 

1903  William  H.  Eldridge . Williamsiown 

1904  W.  CoLLOM  Cook . Mount  Holly 

1905  William  M.  Swingle . Orange 

1906  Henry  Snyder . Jersey  City 

1907  Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

1908  James  E.  Bryan . Camden 

1909  Ebenezer  Mackey . Trenton 

1910  J.  J.  Savttz . Glassboro 

1911  Powell  G.  Fithian . Camden 

1912  George  Morris . Bloomfield 

1913  H.  J.  Neal . Bridgeton 

1914  Euzabeth  a.  Allen . Hoboken 

1915  WiLUAM  A.  Wetzel . Trenton 

1916  Frank  H.  Lloyd . Maiawan 

1917  Albert  Moncrief . Jersey  City 

1918  Henry  M.  Cressman . Egg  Harbor  City 

1919  Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

1920  Ide  G.  Sargeant . Paterson 

1921  J.  J.  Unger . Vineland 

1922  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1923  Preston  H.  Smith . Bayonne 

1924  Samuel  H.  McIlroy . Newark 

1925  WiLUAM  J.  Bickett . Trenton 

1926  George  J.  Smith . Clifton 

1927  George  R.  Gerard . Belleville 

1928  Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  City 

1929  Raymond  B.  Gurley . Newark 

1930  George  C,  Baker . Mooresiown 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
Organization  of  the  Association 

1930 

OFFICERS 

President,  George  C.  Baker . 

Past  President,  RAYMOND  B.  GuRLEY . 

First  Vice-President,  CHESTER  F.  Ogden . 

Second  Vice-President,  JOSEPHINE  R.  Klages . 

Treasurer,  CATHARINE  M.  ZlSGEN . 

Secretary,  CHARLES  B.  DyKE . 

Railroad  Secretary,  ELIZABETH  Edwards . 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

George  R.  Gerard . 

Adele  Cox  . 

Clifton  J.  Hopf . 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock  . 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  BeEKMAN  R.  TeRHUNE .  NoRTH  PLAINFIELD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  WILLIAM  R.  HOLBERT .  MaNASQUAN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  Eliza  I.  Brown .  Newark 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  HelEN  GraNNISS  .  TreNTON 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
President,  R.  A  LasLETT  SmitH 


. . .  Belleville 
. . .  Jersey  City 
....  Elizabeth 
New  Brunswick 


Moorestown 
. . .  Newark 
. . .  Clifton 
. . .  Camden 
. .  Trenton 
Short  Hills 
. .  Maywood 


Newark 
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COMMITTEES 


I  9 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Adantic.Hcary  M.  CrcMman  (Quunnan),  Egg  Harbor  City 


Atlantic . Cbarlet  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  Gty 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlington . Gaorge  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Camden . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Camden . Mrs.  Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May. ..  .Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Elssez . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Elssez . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Eases . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

Essex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

Essex . Harold  H.  Philllips,  Newark 

Elssex . Stanton  A.  Ralston.  Newark 

Gloucester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . N.  L.  Chance,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . John  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  Gty 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Daniel  S.  Kealey,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Flemington 

Hunterdon . Sarah  L.  Strong,  Flemington 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . James  W.  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Oscar  O,  Barr,  South  Amboy 

Middlesex . Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunswick 

Middlesex . Samuel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 

Monmouth . William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 

Morris . Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 

Morris . A.  Seeley  Hutchison,  Mendham 
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Ocean . Charles  A.  Morris,  Toom  River 

Passaic . Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 

Passaic . Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 

Passaic . Chester  F.  Ogden,  Gif  Ion 

Passaic . Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 

Salem . H.  C.  Dixon.  Salem 

Somerset . Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 

Somerset . Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

Sussex . Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

Union . Arthur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 

Union . Isabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 

Union . Elmer  F.  Smith,  Roselle  Park 

Warren . Vera  M.  Teller,  Belvidere 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 

First  District . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Second  District . Louis  J.  Kaser,  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . Frederick  J.  Sickles,  New  Brunswick 

Fourth  District . Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . A.  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 

Sixth  District . George  G.  White,  Hillsdale 

Seventh  District . Laura  P.  La  Vance,  Clifton 

Eighth  District . George  R.  Gerard  (Vice-Chairman) 

Belleville 

Ninth  District.  ..W.  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman),  Orange 

Tenth  District . Corliss  F.  Randolph.  Newark 

Eleventh  District . Nellie  T.  Smith.  Jersey  City 

Twelfth  District . Ardiur  O.  Smith,  Union  City 


RESUME^  COMMITTEE 


Raymond  B.  Gurley  (Chairman) . Newark 

George  C.  Baker . Moorestown 

Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

Chester  F.  Ogden . Clifton 
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EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Hubert  R.  Comith  (Chairman) . Paterson 

Paul  H.  Aztell . Flemingtoa 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Nellie  T.  Smith . J^ney  City 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


First  District . Lora  F.  Ireland,  Camden 

Second  District . Robert  C.  Parker,  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . F.  Willard  Furth,  Highland  Park 

Fourth  District . Clara  M.  Briscoe,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Warren  W.  Halsey,  Garwood 

Sixth  District . Frank  D.  Munroe,  Phillipsburg 

Seventh  District . Mary  L.  Driscoll,  Paterson 

Eighth  District . Viola  S.  Broadbent,  Belleville 

Ninth  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 


Tenth  District.  John  H.  Bosshart  (Chairman),  South  Orange 
Eleventh  District. ..  .J.  Edgar  DransBeld,  West  New  York 
Twelfth  District . Ann  E.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


William  J.  Bickett  (Chairman) . Trenton 

John  H.  Logan . Newark 

Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

Solomon  C.  Strong . West  Orange 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 

L.  Grace  Milton . Jersey  City 

James  E.  Bryan . Camden 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


William  L.  Fidler  (Chairman) . Audubon 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  H.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbunt 

Margaret  Wieand . Camden 

Mary  E.  Oliver .  Mendham 

Carrie  M.  Sweney . Atlantic  City 

Anna  B,  Haynes . Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


Adelaide  E.  Davis  (Jan.,  1931) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenoweth  (Jan.,  1931) . Atlantic  City 

Mary  J.  Kelley  (Jan.,  1932) . Paterson 

F.  Willard  Furth  (Jan.,  1932) . Highland  Park 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1933) . Jersey  City 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  (Jan.,  1933) . Asbury  Park 


COMMITTEE  ON  PENSIONS 


William  R.  Ward  (Chairman) . Trenton 

Alexander  J.  Glennie . Newark 

Henry  P.  Miller . Atlantic  City 

Ann  E.  Ryder . Jersey  City 
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OFFICERS 

President,  Adele'  CoX  .  JERSEY  CiTY 

Past  President,  George  C.  Baker .  Moorestown 

First  Vice-President,  Chester  F.  Ogden .  Clifton 

Second  Vice-President,  Ella  J.  Hamilton .  Atlantic  City 

Treasurer,  Catharine  M.  Zisgen .  Trenton 

Secretary,  CHARLES  B.  Dyke .  SHORT  Hills 

Railroad  Secretary,  Mattie  S.  Doremus .  Paterson 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

THE  OFFICERS  AND 

John  B.  Ritter .  Collingswood 

Clifton  J.  Hopf .  Elizabeth 

George  R.  Gerard . • .  Belleville 

Sarah  O.  Whitlock .  New  Brunswick 

DEPARTMENT  OFFICERS 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE 

Chairman,  EdGAR  S.  StOVER .  BLOOMFIELD 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Chairman,  WiLLIAM  R.  HOLBERT .  MaNASQUAN 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes .  Elizabeth 

DEPARTMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN 

President,  CoRA  M.  WiLEY .  VeNTNOR 


President,  Jay  W.  Fay 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


Plainfield 
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COMMITTEE  ON  ENROLLMENT 

Atlantic.  Henry  M.  Cretunan  (Chairman),  Egg  Harbor  City 


Atlantic . Charle*  B.  Boyer,  Atlantic  City 

Bergen . W.  D.  Tisdale,  Ramsey 

Bergen . Roy  W.  Brown,  Bergenfield 

Bergen . Reeves  D.  Batten,  Lyndhurst 

Burlington . Vann  H.  Smith,  Burlington 

Burlington . George  C.  Baker,  Moorestown 

Camden . Carleton  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Camden . Helen  A.  Ameisen,  Collingswood 

Cape  May. ..  .Thomas  J.  Durell,  Cape  May  Court  House 

Cumberland . Mark  Brenner,  Bridgeton 

Essex . J.  Ernest  Crane,  Newark 

Essex . Lawrence  S.  Chase,  Montclair 

Essex . Solomon  C.  Strong,  West  Orange 

E**ex . W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange 

. Harold  H.  Philllips,  Newark 

Elssex . Stanton  A.  Ralston,  Newark 

Gloucester . Daniel  T.  Steelman,  Woodbury 

Hudson . Austin  H.  Updyke,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . James  A.  Nugent,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . . . John  A.  Kalb,  Jersey  City 

Hudson . William  A.  Goodale,  Bayonne 

Hudson . Clarence  B.  Coane,  Hoboken 

Hunterdon . Jennie  M.  Haver,  Fle'mington 

Hunterdon . Sarah  L.  Strong,  Flemington 

Mercer . Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton 

Mercer . James  W,  Alexander,  Trenton 

Middlesex . Oscar  O.  Barr,  South  Amboy 


Samuel  J.  Henry,  Perth  Amboy 
...William  M.  Smith,  Freehold 
....Roy  P.  Stillwell,  Morristown 
.A.  Seeley  Hutchison.  Mendham 
.Charles  A.  Morris,  Toms  River 
...Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson 
Charles  E.  A.  Walton,  Little  Falls 
.Chester  F.  Ogden,  Clifton 
Daniel  Dahl,  Passaic 
..H.  C.  Dixon,  Salem 
Laura  M.  Sydenham,  Plainfield 
....  Beatrice  Chadwick,  Peapack 

. Ralph  Decker,  Newton 

. .  .Ardiur  G.  Woodfield,  Hillside 
Isabel  J.  Cameron,  Elizabeth 
Elmer  F,  Smith,  Roselle  Park 
...Vera  M.  Teller,  Belvidere 

EDITORIAL  COMMITTEE 


Lillian  G.  Vance  (Chairman) . Jeney  Gty 

Paul  H.  Axtell . Flemington 

Stanley  H.  Rolfe . Newark 

Mrs.  Margaret  Thomson . Camden 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 


RESUME^  COMMITTEE 


George  C.  Baker  (Chairman) . Moorestown 

Adele  Cox  . JencT  ^*7 

Charles  B.  Dyke . Short  Hills 

Catharine  M.  Zisgen . Trenton 

Clifton 


Middlesex 
Monmouth 
Morris 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Passaic 
Passaic 
Passiuc 
Salem 
Somerset 
Somerset 
Sussex 
Union 
Union 
Union 
Warren 


Middlesex 


Sarah  O.  Whitlock,  New  Brunsvnek  Chester  F.  Ogden 
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COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS 


Pint  DUlricI . Josephine  R.  Klages,  Cantdea 

Secoad  District . Robert  C.  Parker,  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . John  V.  Burke,  Perth  Amboy 

Fourth  District . Elizabeth  M.  Fuhnnann,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Warren  W.  Halsey.  Garwood 

Sixth  District . Frank  D.  Munroe,  Phillipsburg 

Seventh  District . Harriet  J.  Outwin,  Paterson 

Eighth  District . Ralph  E.  Martin,  Jersey  City 

Ninth  District . Elizabeth  N.  Horgan,  Orange 


Tenth  District.  (Chairman),  John  H.  Bosshart,  South  Orange 
EJeventh  District. ..  .J.  Edgar  Drans&eld,  West  New  York 
Twelfth  District . Ann  EL.  Ryder,  Jersey  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 


William  J.  Bickett  (Chairman) . Trenton 

John  H.  Logan . Newark 

Charles  B.  Boyer . Atlantic  City 

Kale  McAulilfe . East  Orange 

L.  Grace  Milton . Jc'*^  City 

Daniel  H.  Kealey . Hoboken 

M.  Ada  Farrell . Rahway 


AUDITING  COMMITTEE 


William  L.  Fidler  (Chairman) . Audubon 

Fred  C.  Shotwell . Franklin 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin . Newark 


NECROLOGY  COMMITTEE 


Anna  H.  McCollum  (Chairman) . Millbum 

Mary  E.  Roberts  . Mooreslown 

Anna  B.  Haynes . Jersey  City 

Louise  Egan . Plainfield 

Helen  Angland . Paterson 


COMMITTEE  ON  GRIEVANCES 
AND  REDRESS 


Elizabeth  Edwards  (Jan.,  1932) . Maywood 

F.  Willard  Furth  (Jan.,  1932) . Highland  Park 

Mary  McNamara  (Jan.,  1933) . Jersey  City 

Amos  E.  Kraybill  (Jan.,  1933) . Asbury  Park 

Adelaide  E,  Davis  (Jan.,  1934) . Newark 

Arthur  S.  Chenowelh  (Jan.,  1934) . Atlantic  City 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION 


First  District . Carlelon  R.  Hopkins,  Camden 

Second  District . Louis  J.  Kaser,  Mount  Holly 

Third  District . Frederick  J.  Sickles,  New  Brunswick 

Fourth  District . Mrs.  Mary  C.  Booz,  Trenton 

Fifth  District . Arthur  L.  Johnson,  Elizabeth 

Sixth  District . George  G.  While,  Hillsdale 

Seventh  District . Laura  P.  LaVance,  Clifton 

* 

Eighth  District . George  R.  Gerard  (Vice-Chairman) 

Belleville 


Ninth  District. ..  .W.  Burton  Patrick  (Chairman).  Orange 


Tenth  District . Corliss  F.  Randolph,  Newark 

Eleventh  Dbirict . Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Smith,  Jersey  City 

Twelfdi  District . Arthur  O.  Smith,  Union  City 
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Minutes  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Teachers’  Association  Held  in  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  November  8,  9,  10,  11,  1930 


The  general  meetings  were  held  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Convention  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  and 
were  presided  over  by  President  George  C.  Baker, 
of  Moorestown. 

Saturday,  November  8,  2  p.  m. 

Music — 

Invocation — Rev.  D.  Otis  Fuller,  Chelsea  Bap¬ 
tist  Church,  Atlantic  City. 

Greetings  by  Hon.  Harry  Bacharach,  Mayor  of 
Atlantic  City. 

Greetings  by  President  George  C.  Baker,  Moores¬ 
town. 

Address — The  Tima  and  the  Teacher 

Dr.  William  Mather  Lewis,  President,  Laf¬ 
ayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

Address — Moral  and  Physical  Safety  for  the  Child 
Hon.  Harold  G.  Hoffman,  Commissioner  of 
Motor  Vehicles,  Member  of  Congress  of 
Third  District  of  New  Jersey. 

Address — What's  Right  with  Young  America 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  of  Massachusetts,  Boston,  Mass. 
President  Baker  then  announced  the  meeting 
places  for  the  selection  of  members  of  the  nomin¬ 
ating  committee. 

Platform  guests:  Elxecutive  Committee. 

The  session  adjourned. 

Saturday,  November  8,  6  p.  m. 

Seventy-sixth  Annual  Convention  Banquet 
Hotel  Chelsea 

Saturday,  November  8,  8  p.  m. 

Announcement  of  names  of  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  Ambassador  Hotel,  and  Convention 
Office  at  the  Convention  Hail,  as  follows: 

first  District — ^William  L.  Fidler  and  Carrie 
E.  Wiggins. 

Second  District — Mason  A,  Stratton  and 
Martha  Sayre. 

Third  District — Amos  E.  Kraybill  and  Sarah 
O.  Whitlock. 

Fourth  District — Paul  H.  Axtell  and  Mary 
H.  Finger. 

Fifth  District — Paul  Fleming  and  Isabel  J. 
Cameron. 


Sixth  District — Henry  V.  Matthews  and  j 

Theresa  Huber.  I 

Seventh  District — Oscar  L.  Fleetwood  and  | 

Julia  Poelstra.  j 

Eighth  District — Ralph  E.  Martin  and  Caffi-  I 
arine  Hardwick. 

Ninth  District — Peter  L.  Agnew  and  Anne  G. 
Schaefer. 

T enth  District — Alexander  J.  Glennie  and 
Mary  H.  Wilson. 

Eleventh  District — Harold  Butler  and  Nellie 
T.  Smith. 

T welfth  District — ^William  Rosengarten  and 
Loretta  Grace  Milton. 

Reception — ^Atlantic  City  Convention  Hall; 
dancing  in  the  ball  room. 

Sunday,  November  9,  4  p.  m. 

Invocation — Rev.  Harold  G.  Gaunt,  Olivet  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Atlantic  City. 

Address — Hon.  Phillip  Forman,  United  States 
Attorney,  District  of  New  Jersey.  Past  State 
Commander,  American  Legion,  Department 
of  New  Jersey. 

Concert  by  the  New  Jersey  All-State  High 
School  Symphony  Orchestra. 


Monday,  November  10,  9:30  a.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Ellementary 
Elducation  and  Elementary  Principals’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  Jersey. 

Music — 

Invocation — Rev.  Walter  Bruggeman,  Ventnor 
City  Community  Church. 

Aimouncement  of  Names  of  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Address — Dr.  Charles  H.  Elliott,  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 

Address — The  Best  Philosophy  of  Life 

Hon.  Harold  B.  Wells,  Judge,  Court  of  ' 
Errors  and  Appeals,  Bordentown. 

Address — Custom  Made  Schools 

Dr.  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Nominating  Committee  convened  in  Room 

9,  Convention  Hall,  at  12:15  P.  M. 
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Monday,  November  10.  2:30  p.  m. 

Joint  Meeting  with  the  Department  of  Secondary 
Education,  New  Jersey  Junior  High  School 
Teachers’  Association  and  New  Jersey  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  Association. 

Miuic — 

Address — The  NeVf  School  Replaces  the  Old 
Kate  V.  Wotford,  Superintendent  of  Laurens 
County  Schools,  Laurens,  South  Carolina, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  National  Education  Association. 
Address — The  Functions  and  Organization  of 
Guidance  in  the  Secondary  Schools 

Dr.  Richard  E.  Allen.  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Schools.  Providence,  R.  1. 

Address — The  Home  Room  Organization  as  a 
Means  of  Guidance 

Dr.  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Monday,  November  10,  8  p.  m. 

Organ  Recital — Arthur  Scott  Brook,  Atlantic 
City. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  by  the 
President: 

For  President — Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

For  First  Vice-President — Chester  F.  Ogden, 
Clifton. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Ellla  J.  Hamilton, 
Atlantic  City. 

For  Railroad  Secretary — Mattie  S.  Doremus, 
Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Two- 
Year  Term — John  B.  Ritter,  Collingswood ; 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  Elizabeth. 

The  President  then  called  for  independent 
nominations.  No  such  nominations  appeared. 

Greetings  from  New  Jersey  Retired  Teachers*  As¬ 
sociation — S<^hie  M.  Braun,  Elizabeth. 

Address — With  Byrd  to  the  Bottom  of  the  World 
Dr.  Laurence  M.  Gould.  Professor  of 
Geology,  University  of  Michigan. 

The  session  then  adjourned. 

Tuesday,  November  1 1,  9:30  a.  m. 

Music — 

Invocation — Rev.  Thomas  S.  Brock,  St.  Paul 
M.  E.  Church,  Atlantic  City. 

Address — The  Function  of  Leadership 

Dr.  Frank  P.  Graves,  Commissioner  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Address — What  the  World  is  Going  to  Ask  of 
Our  Scholars 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Grafflin,  Y.  M.  C  A.,  New 
York  City. 

Reporta  of  Committee*  and  Officer* 

Committee  on  Enrollment — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Henry  M.  Cressman,  Atlantic 
City. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress — 

Chairman,  Mr.  John  H.  Bosshart,  South 
Orange. 

Treasurer's  Report — 

Miss  Catharine  M.  Zisgen,  Trenton. 

Committee  on  Audits — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Raymond  C.  Goodfellow, 
Newark. 

Upon  motion,  this  report  was  adopted. 

Committee  on  Legislation — 

Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Burton  Patrick,  Orange. 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress — 
Chairman,  Miss  Mary  J.  Kelley,  Paterson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions — 

Chairman,  Dr.  William  J.  Bickett.  Trenton. 

Upon  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  was  duly  adopted. 

Editorial  Committee — 

Chairman,  Mr.  Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Paterson. 

Committee  on  Necrology — 

Chairman,  Mn.  Arma  H.  McCollum.  Millbum. 

The  convention  then  received  the  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee,  presenting  the  names  of 
the  nominees  for  office  during  the  ensuing  year, 
which  report  was  read  by  the  Secretary. 

The  President,  Mr.  George  C.  Baker,  then  in¬ 
vited  the  nominees  to  the  platform,  to  sit  with  the 
ElxecuHve  Committee,  each  of  whom  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  convention  by  the  President. 

Upon  motion,  the  Secretary  was  then  directed 
to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  nominees,  which  was 
done;  and  the  President  declared  the  nominees 
elected  to  office. 

For  President — ^Adele  Cox,  Jersey  City. 

For  First  Vice-President — Chester  F.  Ogden, 
Clifton. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Ellla  J.  Hamilton, 
Atlantic  City. 

For  Railroad  Secretary — Mattie  S.  Doremus, 
Paterson. 

For  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Two- 
Year  Term — John  B.  Ritter,  Collingswood: 
Clifton  J.  Hopf,  EUizabeth. 
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Mr.  George  C.  Baker,  the  retiring  President, 
then  made  an  appropriate  address,  expressing  his 
appreciation  for  the  perfect  co-operation  of  the 
membership  and  for  the  success  of  the  Association 
during  the  past  year. 

Miss  Adele  Cox,  the  newly-elected  President, 
was  escorted  to  the  platform  and  received  by  the 

(Signed) 


convention  with  applause.  Miss  Cox  made  a  brief 
address,  expressing  the  hope  that  she  would  be 
able  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  report  progress,  and 
with  the  help  of  the  members  to  keep  the  standard 
of  the  Association  as  high  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned  sine  die. 


CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 

Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT  PROGRAMS 


BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

Chairman,  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  Hacketts- 
town. 

Greetings  by  Edward  W.  Kilpatrick,  President, 
Federated  Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 
Hackettstown. 

Address — Relationship  Between  Boards  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Teachers 

Marshall  H.  Diverty,  Vice-President,  Fed¬ 
erated  Boards  of  Education  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  Woodbury. 

Address — Some  Major  Points  of  Good  School 
Administration 

Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Boston,  Mass. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERIN¬ 
TENDENCE 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

Chairman,  Beekman  R.  Terhune,  North 
Plainfield. 

Address — Management  versus  Organization 

Dr.  Robinson  G.  Jones,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Adress^ — The  Superintenent  as  Supervisor  or 
Administrator 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University. 

Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  Edgar  S.  Stover,  Bloomfield. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p,  m. 
Chairman,  William  R.  Holbert,  Manasquan. 
Jomt  Meeting  with  General  Session,  New  Jersey 


Junior  High  School  Teachers’  Association  and 
New  Jersey  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 
Officers : 

Chairman,  William  R.  Holbert,  Manasquan. 

NEW  JERSEY  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Charles  H.  Beek,  Summit. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  and  New  Jersey  Vo¬ 
cational  Guidance  Association. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Charles  H.  Beek,  Summit. 

Secretary,  Mary  A.  Ryder,  Trenton. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 

Monday,  November  10,  9:30  a.  m. 
Chairman,  Eliza  I.  Brown,  Newark. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Ele¬ 
mentary  Principals’  Association  of  New  Jersey. 
Officers  Elected: 

Chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Barnes,  Elizabeth. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 
Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  R.  A.  Laslett  Smith,  Newark. 
y ocal  T raining  in  High  Schools 

Byron  McClosky,  High  School,  Atlantic 
City 

Marian  Beane,  Newark,  and  students. 
Dalcroze  Eurythmics 

Paul  Boepple,  Director,  American  Institute 
of  Dalcroze  Eurythmics,  New  York. 
Assisted  by  a  group  of  students  from  the  In¬ 
stitute. 
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Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Jay  W.  Fay,  Plainfield. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  TEACHER- 
ASSISTANTS  TO  THE  PRINCIPAL 
Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Sadie  Lipson,  East  Orange. 

Secretary,  Mabel  Henshaw,  East  Orange. 

SPECIAL  SUB-NORMAL  CLASS 
TEACHERS 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Julia  M.  Maier,  Trenton. 

Address — Fundamental  Abilities  and  thar  Rela¬ 
tion  to  Special  Class  Education 

Dr.  Edwin  B.  Twitmyer,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  > 

Address — Conduct  Disorders  and  Teachers 
A  ttitudes 

Dr.  James  Q.  Holsopple,  Chief  Psycholo¬ 
gist,  Mental  Hygiene  Bureau,  New  Jersey 
State  Hospital,  Trenton. 

Monday,  November  1 0,  1 :00  p.  m. 

Address — Teaching  Reading  to  Special  Class 
Children  by  the  Individual  Method 

Clara  Burrow,  Principal,  State  Street  Binet 
School,  Newark. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Mrs.  Carrie  G.  Hurley,  Camden. 
Secretary,  Lucy  Quinn,  Atlantic  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

President,  Myra  T.  Way,  Trenton. 

Program  Topic — Present  Trends  in  Health  and 
Physical  Education 

State  Department  Po'mt  of  Viev — 

Dr.  Allen  G.  Ireland,  State  Director  of 
Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Trenton. 

Public  School  Point  of  Vieiv — 

Ruth  Evans,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Teacher  Training  Institution  Point  of  Vievr 
Dr.  C.  L.  Brownell,  Columbia  University. 


Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Arthur  G.  Humphrey,  Jersey  City. 
Secretary,  Mazie  V.  Scanlan,  Atlantic  City. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL  DEPARTMENTAL  HEADS 
OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Sunday,  November  9,  6:30  p.  m. 
President,  Howard  F.  Hart,  East  Orange 
Address — IntelligetKe  Versus  Emotion  in  Educa¬ 
tion 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Benson.  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  New  York  University. 
Address — Primitive  Mentality  and  Education 

Dr.  Levy  Bruhl.  Professor  of  Educational 
Psychology,  College  de  France,  Paris, 
France. 

Officers: 

President,  Howard  F.  Hart,  East  Orange. 

ENGLISH  TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  10.  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle.  Linden. 

Joint  Meeting  with  New  Jersey  School  Librarians* 
Association. 

A  Morning  Vfith  Carl  Sandburg — A  lecture  recital 
from  the  poet’s  own  works,  and  American  folk 
songs  by  Mr.  Sandburg  with  his  guitar. 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
Business  Meeting. 

Round  Table  Discussion — Creative  Expression. 
Leader.  Hazel  B.  Poole,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark. 

A  Word  of  Caution 

Professor  Charles  R.  Rounds.  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College.  Trenton. 

The  Development  of  Ability  in  Creative  Verse 
May  H.  Burleson,  Lincoln  School,  East 
Orange. 

Experiments  in  Creative  Prose 

Blanche  El.  Riggs,  High  School,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Manual  Response  in  Creative  English 

Mildred  E.  Galluba,  West  Side  High 
School,  Newark. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Mabel  A.  Tuttle,  Linden. 

Secretary,  Blanche  E.  Riggs,  New  Brunswick. 
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NEW  JERSEY  HOME  ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10.  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Clara  H.  Krauter,  Newark. 

Busbess  Meeting. 

Address — Nutrition  Up-to-Date 
Address — Clothing  in  a  Child  Development  Pro- 
gram 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
Address — The  Home 

Mrs.  Anna  Steese  Richardson,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  New  York  City. 
Address — Home  Economics  in  England 
Agnes  Shore,  Kings  College,  London. 
Officers: 

President,  Clara  H.  Krauter,  Newark. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  10,  10:30  a.  m. 
President,  Robert  J.  Scott.  Bayonne. 

Address — Climbing  the  Hill 

Hon.  William  C.  Redfield,  former  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Vice-President 
Brooklyn  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Presi¬ 
dent  Brooklyn  National  Bank. 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
Round  Table  Discussions 

1.  Stenography,  Secretarial  Studies  and  Office 

Practice.  Presided  by : 

Elsther  E.  Hanna,  Memorial  High  School, 
West  New  York. 

Earl  Tharp.  East  Side  High  School, 

Newark. 

2.  Bookkeeping  and  Arithmetic.  Presided  by: 
Kate  H.  Fee,  High  Scho<d,  Collingswood. 
George  E.  Hess,  High  School,  Adantic  City. 

3.  Junior  Business  Training  and  Typewriting. 

Presided  by: 

Louis  A.  Rice.  Assistant  in  Secondary  Eldu- 
cation.  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction.  Trenton. 

Don  T.  Deal,  High  School,  Trenton. 

Officers : 

President,  Robert  J.  Scott,  Bayonne. 

MODERN  LANGUAGE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Sunday,  November  9,  6:45  p.  m. 
President,  Frank  W.  Roberts,  East  Orange. 
Folk  songs  by  group;  round  table  talks  on  the  tech¬ 


nique  of  dictation,  the  teaching  of  vocabulary, 
idioms  and  verbs,  and  the  question  of  transla¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Discussion. 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
Business  Meeting;  reports. 

Address  in  French:  Comment  et  pourquoi  on  ecrit 
un  roman 

M.  Andre  Maurois,  Paris,  France,  and 
Visiting  Professor  at  Princeton. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Frank  W.  Roberts,  East  Orange. 
Secretary,  Cornelia  P.  Zeller.  Atlantic  City. 

KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Helen  Granniss,  Trenton. 

Address — The  Urut  of  ]Vorl(  and  Subject  Matter 
Development 

May  Hill,  Director  of  Kindergarten,  Primary 
Department,  Western  Reserve  University, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Kindergarten  Songs — Directed  by  Helen  M. 
Kennedy,  Supervisor  of  Music,  AUantic  City 
Public  Schools. 

Rhythmic  Band — First  Grade,  Massachusetts 
Avenue  School,  Adantic  City. 

Directed  by  Emily  Higbee,  Massachusetts 
Avenue  School,  Adantic  City,  and  Lucy 
Lord,  Massachusetts  Avenue  School.  At- 
landc  City. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Cora  M.  Wiley,  Ventnor. 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS’  ASSOCIA¬ 
TION  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Monday,  November  10,  9:30  a.  m. 

President,  James  R.  Royd,  Newark. 

Joint  Meeting  with  General  Session  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elementary  Education. 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Ann  A.  Troy,  Nudey. 
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NEW  JERSEY  SCIENCE  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

Presidati,  CMiver  Perry  Medsger,  Jersey  City. 
Business  Meeting. 

Address — The  Earth  and  Other  Worlds 

Dr.  G.  Clyde  Fisher,  Curator  of  Astronomy, 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
New  York. 

Officers: 

President,  Oliver  Perry  Medsger,  Jersey  City. 

NEW  JERSEY  CLASSICAL 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Charles  H.  Breed,  Blairstown. 

Address — Rambles  with  Vergil 

Dr.  John  C.  Rolfe,  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Address — Recent  Trends  in  the  Latin  Examina¬ 
tions 

Mark  W.  Swetland,  Blair  Academy,  Blairs¬ 
town. 

Address — Latin  in  Junior  High  School 

Blanche  Emmons,  Mount  Hebron  School, 
Montclair. 

Officers: 

President,  Charles  H.  Breed,  Blairstown. 

PENMANSHIP  TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Michael  A.  Travers,  Trenton. 

Address — Modem  Handwriting  Methods 

Edgar  F.  Bunce,  Director  of  Practice,  Tren¬ 
ton  State  Teachers  College. 

Address — What  the  Grade  Teacher  Can  Do  to 
Improve  Handwriting 

Fred  Thompson.  Supervisor  of  Special  Ac¬ 
tivities,  Paterson. 

Address — What  the  Supervising  Vice-Principal 
Can  Do  to  Improve  Handwriting 

Allene  Magowan.  Supervising  Vice-Princi¬ 
pal,  Ann  Street  School,  Newark. 

Address — Handwriting  Instruction,  Grades  9-12 
R.  W.  Clement,  Director  of  Commercial 
Education,  Plainfield. 

Address — Research  in  Handwriting 

Dr.  Paul  V.  West,  Associate  Professor, 
New  York  University. 


State  Handwriting  Contest  for  Grades  Six,  FJght 
and  Nine. 

Announcement  of  awards. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Charlotte  E.  Barton.  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  COUNCIL  OF 
GEOGRAPHY  TEACHERS 
Monday,  November  10.  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Hailey  P.  Milstead,  Montclair. 
Address — Geography,  Progress  and  War  in  China 
F.  K.  Morris,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology. 

Officers: 

President,  Harley  P.  Milstead,  Montclur. 

NEW  JERSEY  VISUAL  EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  9:30  a.  m. 

President,  Lawrence  R.  Winchell,  New 
Providence. 

Singing  led  by  Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Newark,  t 
Progress  of  Visual  Education  in  New  Jersey 

Arthur  G.  Balcom,  Assistant  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  Newark. 

Address — Visual  Instruction 

Dr.  Eldwin  C.  Broome,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Demonstration  lesson  using  the  lantern  slide. 

Ingrid  Regnell,  New  Providence. 
Demonstration  lesson  using  the  motion  incture. 

Melda  W.  Chambre,  Hunterdon  County 
Helping  Teacher,  Flemington. 
Contribution  to  Visual  Education  by  the  State 
Museum.  ^ 

Mrs.  Kathryn  B.  Greywacz,  Curator,  State 
Museum.  Trenton. 

Monday.  November  10,  1:30  p.  m. 

Demonstration  of  the  Use  of  the  Pidzerman  Port¬ 
able  Sound  and  Film  Reproduction  System. 
William  M.  Fairbanks,  of  the  Royal  Am- 
pUtone  Corp.  of  New  York  City. 

Five  Minute  Talks: 

1.  Chronicles  of  America  Films. 

R.  R.  2^merman. 

2.  Original  Work  with  Slides. 

Clarence  S.  Dike.  , 

3.  Stereographs  and  Stereopticon  Slides. 

Lee  Whitcomb. 

4.  Educational  Talking  Pictures. 

William  Lewin. 

5.  Pathe  Current  Event  Films. 

Mrs.  Audrey  Mallen. 
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6.  The  Use  of  Visual  Aids: 

In  the  Elementary  School,  George  W. 
Wright. 

In  the  Special  School,  Jean  Fames. 

In  the  High  School,  Karl  Ritter. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers  Elected: 

President,  Karl  Ritter,  Tenafly. 

Secretary,  George  W.  Wright,  Far  Hills. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL  AND 
ARTS  ASSOCIATION 
Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Edward  Berman,  Bayonne. 

Address — Is  Vocational  Guidance  Practical 

Professor  R.  B.  Cunliffe,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  New 
Brunswick. 

Tuesday,  November  11,  10:00  a.  m. 

Jean  Mitchell,  Newark,  Presiding. 

Address — Modem  Art  in  a  Liberal  Education 
Dr.  Thomas  Munro,  Professor  of  Philoso¬ 
phy,  Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick. 
Officers : 

President,  Edward  Berman,  Bayonne. 

NEW  JERSEY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
TEACHERS  OF  SOCIAL  STUDIES 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 
President,  Helen  M.  Bond,  Plainfield. 

Address — Some  Realities  in  Inter-America  Rela¬ 
tions  Often  Overlooked 

Dr.  Paul  V.  Shaw,  Professor  of  History, 
Columbia  University, 

Address — Suggestions  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime 
Lewis  E.  Lawes,  Warden,  Sing  Sing  Prison, 
Ossining,  New  York. 

Officers  Ellected: 

President,  Charles  R.  Hollenbach,  Atlantic 
City. 

Secretary),  John  T.  Greenan,  East  Orange. 

ASSOCIATION  OF  MATHEMATICS 
TEACHERS 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 
President,  Emory  P.  Starke,  New  Bmnswick. 
Address — The  Fusion  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geome- 
trj) 

Joseph  B.  Orleans,  George  Washington  High 
School,  New  York. 


Address — Variations  from  the  Canon  of  High 
School  Mathematics 

Roscoe  P.  Conkling,  Central  High  School, 
Newark. 

Officers: 

President,  Emory  P.  Starke,  New  Brunswick. 


TEACHERS’  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE 
TEACHERS  COLLEGES  AND  NORMAL 
SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Saturday,  November  8,  10:30  a.  m. 
President,  Fred  M.  Richmond,  Newark. 

Address — Problems  Relating  to  the  Nation-Wide 
Stud})  of  Education  as  Found  b})  the  National 
Advisory  Committee 

Dr.  Albert  B.  Meredith,  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Administration,  School  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  New  York  University. 

Officers : 

President,  Fred  M.  Richmond,  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS’ 
ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  10:00  a.  m. 

President,  Mabel  F.  McCames,  Hightstown. 
Joint  Meeting  with  English  Teachers’  Association. 
A  Morning  with  Carl  Sandburg — A  lecture  recital 
from  the  poet’s  own  works,  and  American  folk 
songs  by  Mr.  Sandburg  with  his  guitar. 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

Address — Libraries  in  Europe 

Mabel  F.  McCaracs,  Hightstown. 

Business  Meeting. 

Officers: 

President,  Mabel  F.  McCames,  Hightstown. 

NEW  JERSEY  VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION 

Monday,  November  10,  2:30  p.  m. 

President,  Herbert  Meyer,  Newark. 

Joint  Meeting  with.  General  Session,  Department 
of  Secondary  Education  and  New  Jersey  Junior 
High  School  Teachers’  Association. 

Officers : 

President,  Herbert  Meyer,  Newark. 
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NEW  JERSEY  MENTAL  HYGIENE 
ASSOCIATION 

Sunday,  November  9,  3:00  p.  m. 
President,  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter.  Newark. 
Address — Progressive  Education  and  Child  Guid¬ 
ance 

Dr.  William  Hurd  Kilpatrick,  Professor  of 
Philosophy  of  Education,  Teachers  Col> 
lege,  (^lumbia  University,  New  York 
City. 

Officers  Ejected: 

President,  Dr.  Caroline  Zachry,  Montclair. 
Secretary,  Ruth  Prescott,  Newark. 

NEW  JERSEY  PSYCHOLOGY  GROUP 
Monday,  November  10 

Luncheon  at  12:30;  Business  Meeting  at  1:45; 
Program  at  2:15. 


What  Can  Psychological  Tests  Contribute  to  the 
Program  lor  the  Vacation  of  Prison  Illiterates? 

Lilia  E.  Payne,  Elssez  County  Helping 
Teacher,  Montclur. 

Some  Aspects  of  Psychology  in  the  Normal  School 

E.  Marcia  Baldwin,  Newark  State  Normal 
School,  Newark. 

The  Need  for  Equivalent  Intelligence  Norms  in 
Carrying  Out  a  Guidance  Program 

Dr.  Ross  O.  Runnels,  Principal,  Maplewood 
Junior  High  School,  Maplewood. 

A  Different  Means  for  Reporting  the  Results  of 
School  Ability  Tests 

Frances  L.  Schenck,  School  PsychologisL 
East  Orange. 

The  Program  and  Methods  of  the  State  Mental 
Hygiene  Clinics 

Dr.  James  Q.  Holsopple,  Chief  PsychologisL 
Mental  Hygiene  Bureau,  New  Jersey 
State  Hoqntal,  Trenton. 


(Signed)  CHARLES  B.  DYKE, 

Secretary. 


Statistical  Report  on  Enrollment 


1929 

Enrolled 


Atlantic  .  956 

Bergen  .  2,768 

Burlington  .  697 

Camden  .  1,704 

Cape  May .  279 

Cumberland  .  488 

Essex  .  5,131 

Qoucester  .  607 

Hudson  .  3,9 1 2 

Hunterdon  .  251 

Mercer  .  1 ,202 

Middlesex  .  1,496 

Monmouth  .  1 ,035 

Morris  .  731 

Ocean  .  251 

Passaic  .  1 ,946 

Salem  .  268 

Somerset  .  439 

Sussex  .  243 

Union  .  2,141 

Warren  .  344 

State  D^artment  .  20 


1930 

1930 

1930 

Elnrolled 

Employed 

Percentage 

977 

975 

100+ 

2.911 

2,909 

100+ 

708 

708 

100 

1,747 

1,744 

100+ 

283 

283 

100 

505 

498 

100+ 

5,289 

5,287 

100 

629 

627 

100+ 

3,944 

3.944 

100 

249 

249 

100 

1,263 

1,261 

100+ 

1,547 

1.534 

100+ 

1,082 

1.081 

100+ 

777 

776 

100+ 

262 

258 

100+ 

2,025 

2,014 

100+ 

273 

272 

100+ 

458 

458 

100 

251 

249 

100+ 

2,231 

2,228 

100+ 

348 

348 

100 

19 

19 

100 

March.  1931. 


26.909 


27,778 


27,722 


100 
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Treasurer’s  Report  for  the  Period  February  28,  1930, 
to  February  28, 1931 

RECEIPTS 

CASH  BALANCES.  FEBRUARY  28.  1930 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $10,059.35 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  3,057.52 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  5,546.98 

-  $18,663.85 


DUES 


1929  Paid  in  1930  .  809.00 

1930  Paid  in  1930-1931 .  27,541.00 

-  28,350.00 


INTEREST  ON  DEPOSITS 


Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  43.75 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  54.82 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  159.00 

-  257.57 


INTEREST  ON  INVESTMENTS 


Liberty  Loan  Bonds . (  $600.00) .  25.50 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds . (1 0,000.00) .  500.00 

Northfield  School  Bonds . (  8,000.00) .  400.00 

Denville  School  Bonds . (  7,000.00) .  350.00 

-  1,275.50  , 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

Advertising  .  4,348.34 

Subscriptions  .  12.00 

-  4,360.34 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pageant  Refunds,  etc .  401.76 

Rentals-Exhibitors .  588.00 

Transfer  from  Inactive  to  Active  Account .  6,500  00 

-  7,489.76 


TOTAL  RECEIPTS .  $60,397.02 


DISBURSEMENTS 

Total  Disbursements  as  per  detailed  supporting  statement  —  Active 


Account  .  $36,931.44 

Transfer  to  Active  from  Inactive  Account .  6,500.00 

TOTAL  DISBURSEMENTS  ....  -  43,431.44 


Balance  February  28,  1931 .  $16,965.58 
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DETAIL  OF  CASH  RECONCILIATION 


CASH  BCXDK  BALANCE.  FEBRUARY  28.  1931 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Active  Account .  $14,647.26 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  Inactive  Account .  612.34 

First-Mechanics  National  Bank,  Inactive  Account .  1,705.98 

Total  Balance,  All  Accouflts . .  $16,965.58 

Balance  as  per  Statement  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of 

February  26,  1931  .  $14,669.48 


LESS  OUTSTANDING  CHECKS 


No.  1048  .  $1.00 

No.  2988  .  6.46 

No.  3215  .  8.50 

No.  3265  .  6.26 

-  $22.22 


Cash  Balance,  Active  Accoimt 


$14,647.26 


Balance  as  per  Pass  Book  of  Trenton  Banking  Co.,  as  of  February  28, 

1931  (Savings  Account  No.  2761),  Interest  Credited  to 

December  31,  1930 .  612.34 

Balance  as  p>er  Pass  Book  of  First  Mechanics  National  Bank,  as  of 
Feb.  28,  1931  (Savings  Account  No.  2918),  Interest  Credited  to 
Jan.  15,  1931  .  1,705.98 

Total  Balances  as  above . .  $16,965.58 


DETAIL  OF  DISBURSEMENTS 


Elxecutive  Committee  Expense . .  $2,563.10 

Officers  Salaries  .  4,400.00 

Office  Expenses  (Telephone,  Rent,  etc.) .  1,701.75 

Stationery  and  General  Expenses .  723.71 

Printing.  Membership  and  Other  Reports .  948.77 

Postage,  Elxpressage,  etc .  125.00 

Annual  Meeting  Elxp)ense  .  8,487.56 

Committee  on  Enrollment  .  1,329.88 

Committee  on  Necrology  .  15.65 

Committee  on  Audit .  145.14 

Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress  .  933.89 

Committee  on  Legislation  .  836.90 

Committee  on  Pensions  .  10.21 

New  Jersey  Educational  Review  .  10,481.32 

Sundry  Elxpense  .  4,228.56 

Total  Disbursements .  . .  $36,931.44 


ANALYSIS  OF  SUNDRY  EXPENSES 


Expenses  N.  E.  A.  Delegates,  Columbus .  $3,000.00 

Expenses  N.  E.  A.  Delegates,  Headquarters.  Columbus  .  271.20 

Expenses  N.  E.  A.  Dept.  Supt.  Elxpense .  467.89 

Pageant  Committee  Elxpense  .  66.96 

N.  E.  Convention  Elxpenses .  83.00 

N.  E.  A.  Convention  Clerical  Elxpense .  37.01 

Renovation  of  Association  Headquarters .  25.00 

Affiliation  Dues  N.  E.  A .  100.00 

Dues  Educational  Press  Association .  5.00 

Clerical  Services  to  President  and  Secretary .  100.00 

Rent  Safe  Deposit  Box .  3.00 

Premium  on  Treasurer’s  Bond  .  37.50 

Flowers  for  Funeral,  etc .  32.00 

Total  Sundry  Elxpense . —  ■■  $4,228.56 
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SCHEDULE  OF  INVESTMENTS  j  D 

Fourth  Liberty  Loan,  6  Bonds  $100.00,  4^4% .  $600.00  1  p« 

Coupon  Nos.  212410-1-2,  Registered  Nos.  B-04482672-3-4  f  of 

City  of  Northfield,  N.  J.  School  Bonds .  8,000.00  I  d( 

8  @  $1,000  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  43,44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  I  cc 

49,  50;  $3,000  due  1942;  $3,000  due  1943;  $2,000  due  1944  m 

(Interest  February,  August)  I  in 

C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Bonds,  Due  1971 .  10,000.00  p 

10  @  $1,000  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  29710-1-2-3-4,  30378,  j 

32870-1-2-3  (Interest  February,  August)  !  • 

Township  of  Denville,  N.  J.  School  Bonds .  7,000.00  1  . 

7  @  $1,000  each,  5%;  Coupon  Nos.  84-5-6-7-8-9-90;  $5,000  |  -r 

due  1942;  $2,000  due  1943  (Interest  January,  July) 


Total  Investments . —  '  $25,600.00 

(Signed)  CATHARINE  M.  ZISGEN, 

Treasurer. 

Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 

March  2,  1931. 


I  HEREBY  CERTIFY  that  I  have  examined  the  books  and  records  of  the  New  Jersey  State  ‘  ii 
Teachers’  Association,  covering  the  period  from  February  28,  1930,  to  February  28,  1931,  and  I 

have  found  them  to  be  correct  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief.  All  cash  balances  have  been  ( 

reconciled  with  the  depository  banks  and  all  cancelled  checks  and  receipted  vouchers  have  been  i 

inspected  and  found  to  be  in  order.  1 

I  further  certify  that  I  have  to-day  examined  the  investments  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  < 

Association,  and  the  amounts  are  in  agreement  with  the  detailed  statement  made  a  part  of  my  report  i 

which  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association.  < 

I  have  also  examined  the  Surety  Bond  of  the  Treasurer  and  note  that  it  has  been  extended  i 

by  the  payment  of  the  required  premium  during  the  year  1930.  , 

(Signed)  GEORGE  C.  SKILLMAN,  j 

Accountant  and  Auditor.  j  < 


We,  the  undersigned,  HEREBY  CERTIFY,  that  we  have  examined  the  Report  of  the 
Accountant  and  Auditor  employed  to  examine  the  Ledger,  Cash  Book,  Receipt  Books,  Vouchers. 
Bank  Books  and  Cancelled  Checks  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  covering  the  period  from  February  28,  1930,  to  February  28,  1931.  The  Report  of  said 
Accountant  and  Auditor  attested  to  the  correctness  of  the  Treasurer’s  accounts. 

We  also  certify  that  we  have  to-day  examined  the  investments  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  and  find  them  correct  as  set  forth  in  the  within  Treasurer’s  R^rt. 

We  have  also  examined  the  bond  of  the  Treasurer  of  die  New  Jersey  State  Teachers’  As¬ 
sociation  and  find  it  correct  as  to  form  and  amount. 


Dated:  Trenton,  N.  J. 
March  2,  1931. 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress 

John  H.  Bosshart,  Chairman 


Decrease  in  Expansion. 

Unfavorable  economic  conditions  have,  as  ex> 
pected.  reduced  the  usual  quantity  of  construction 
of  new  buildings  and  expansion  of  administrative 
departments  in  New  Jersey  school  systems.  This 
condition,  on  the  other  hand,  has  made  possible 
more  attention  to  existing  organization  and  the 
knprovement  of  present  procedures. 

Publicity). 

A  considerable  number  of  school  systems  have 
issued  interesting  books  and  pamphlets  describing 
in  word  and  picture  the  work  of  their  schools. 
Through  newspaper  articles,  also,  and  parent- 
teacher  organizations,  administrators  have  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  acquamt  citizens  with  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  procedures  of  public  education.  In 
response,  people  show  a  serious  interest  in  what  the 
schools  are  doing.  Parents  seem  quite  as  much  in¬ 
terested  in  the  procedures  of  their  own  schools  as 
in  speeches  by  educational  experts. 

Teacher  Training. 

The  continued  improvement  of  the  normal 
schools  and  other  teacher  training  institutions,  to¬ 
gether  with  greater  provision  for  in-service  train¬ 
ing,  is  leading  to  a  better  quality  of  instruction. 
New  teachers  are  entering  the  held  with  better 
equipment.  In  the  secondary  schools,  many  avail¬ 
able  candidates  have  already  earned  a  Master’s 
Degree;  while  in  the  elementary  held,  many  can¬ 
didates  have  had  at  least  three  years  of  training  in 
normal  schools.  Resident,  extension,  and  summer 
courses  are  used  by  a  large  percentage  of  teachers 
already  in  service. 

Self -Activity)  of  Teachers  and  Pupils.  ‘ 

The  principal  of  independence,  of  judgment 
and  action  is  evidently  gaining  ground  throughout 
the  State.  In  the  problem  of  supervision,  this 
principal  is  recognized  in  more  human  and  helpful 
procedures,  by  which  the  teacher  is  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  in  the  dehnition  of  objectives, 
and  to  work  with  freedom  in  the  attainment  of  the 
desired  ends.  Similar  recognition  is  given  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  personality  of  the  child.  The  very 
frequent  use  of  the  words,  “self-guidance,”  “self- 
discipline,”  “self-control,”  indicates  a  higher  type 
of  leadership  of  chilren. 

Projects  and  Expressive  Activities. 

Throughout  the  State  there  are  evidences  of  a 
departure  from  the  more  formal  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  and  from  the  domination  of  the  textbook.  More 
flexible  schedules,  projects  involving  one  or  more 
subjects,  and  informal  and  creative  work  in  art  and 
handwork  are  to  be  found  in  increasing  degree  in 
both  city  and  county  schools.  Together  with  this 
change,  teachers  are  evidently  aware  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  teaching  the  fundamental  skills  and  minimum 
essentials.  Some  experiments  fcdlow  the  theory  of 


individual  progress  in  the  skills;  others  relate  the 
acquisition  of  skills  more  closely  to  the  project. 
Altogether  the  reports  show  a  safe  and  sane  at- 
titue  toward  thoroughness  as  well  as  inspiration  in 
education. 

Care  of  the  Individual. 

Systems  of  child-accounting  and  guidance,  and 
the  adaptation  of  subject-matter  and  method  to 
the  ability  of  children;  provision  for  individual  ad¬ 
vancement;  flexibility  of  standards;  detection  and 
correction  of  speech  defects;  the  use  of  the  au¬ 
diometer  to  detect  defects  in  hearing;  and  classes 
or  visiting  teachen  for  crippled  children,  are  among 
the  reported  measures  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Some  thought  is  being  given  to  a  method 
of  dealing  with  sub-normals  which  will  avoid 
complete  segregation,  with  its  anti-social  tendencies. 
The  limitations  of  the  value  of  the  mental  test  as 
an  instrument  for  classifying  pupils  is  becoming 
better  understood.  Psychiatrists  are  employed  in 
a  few  places  to  study  poorly  adjusted  children. 

Health  Education. 

Constructive  programs  in  health  education  are 
beginning  to  develop.  Such  programs  include 
systematic  and  thorough  physical  examinations  amd 
the  encouragement,  through  instruction,  of  good 
health  habits  as  well  as  prevention  of  contagion. 

The  Report  of  the  Survey  Commission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Survey  Commis¬ 
sion  embodied  in  Senate  Bill  76  failed  to  pass  the 
Legislature  last  winter.  Many  educators  hope 
diat  something  will  be  done  this  year  by  the  State 
to  so  distribute  funds  diat  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  may  be  equalized,  and  to  provide  for  sixh 
reorganization  of  the  educational  system  as  is 
necessary  for  efficient  operation.  Some  provi¬ 
sion  is  needed  to  allow  districts,  too  small  to  have 
a  high  school  and  not  now  cared  for  by  larger  dis¬ 
tricts,  to  establish  union  high  schools.  There  seems 
to  be  an  increasing  sense  of  responsibility  shown  by 
school  districts,  which  do  not  maintain  high  schools 
of  their  own,  for  providing  suitable  secondary  edu¬ 
cation. 

Tire  report  of  the  Commission  that  the  high 
schools  of  New  Jersey  are  not  as  strong  as  they 
should  be  in  holding  power,  largely  because  the 
curriculum  is  too  much  devoted  to  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guages  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils,  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  both  the  people  and  the  educators  of  the 
State.  In  harmony  with  this  report,  the  Commis¬ 
sion  urges,  also,  the  further  development  of  voca¬ 
tional  schools. 

The  suggestions  of  the  Commission  that  the 
work  in  elementary  schools  be  less  formal,  and 
that  the  schools  be  organized  better  to  meet  the 
needs  of  growing  children,  as  indicated  elsewhere 
in  this  report,  are  bemg  accepted  and  acted  upon 
by  both  administrators  and  teachers. 
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Report  of  Committee  on  Grievances  and  Redress 

Mary  J.  Kelley,  Chairman 


The  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  has 
had  a  busy  year,  but  not  a  varied  one.  The  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  committee  this  year  has  been  to  help 
teachers  to  retain  their  positions  although  protected 
by  tenure. 

The  local  school  boards  in  sections  of  the  State 
are  using  many  subterfuges  to  abolish  positions. 
In  some  cases  these  positions  are  terminated,  but  in 
other  instances  the  positions  are  declared  suspended 
for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to  make  the  action 
of  the  boards  legal.  The  Grievances  and  Redress 
Committee  approaches  the  cases  that  it  is  requested 
to  consider  in  a  sympathetic  attitude;  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  committee  to  closely  observe  all  conditions 
that  may  have  any  bearing  on  the  local  school 
regulations  as  well  as  on  our  State  Law. 

Many  complaints  this  year  have  been  presented 
by  married  women  teachers.  Sections  164  (I), 
page  109  and  176  (I),  page  113,  in  School 
Law,  assure  a  married  woman  teacher  equal  rights 
with  a  married  man  teacher  in  appointment,  in  line 
of  promotion  and  in  apportionment  of  salary. 

In  one  of  our  northern  counties  a  woman  teacher 
was  refused  a  leave  of  absence,  when  physical  con¬ 
ditions  made  it  necessary,  but  was  promised  re¬ 
instatement  when  ready  to  return:  although  she  be¬ 
came  a  widow  in  the  meantime,  when  she  asked 
for  reinstatement,  her  request  was  completely 
ignored  by  her  local  board.  The  late  political  up¬ 
heaval  in  her  district  shows  the  possibility  of  the 
persecution  of  a  teacher  and  sustains  the  action  of 
your  Association  in  giving  monetary  assistance  as 
well  as  moral  support 

In  another  case  in  the  same  county,  a  married 
woman  teacher  had  charge  of  inflicting  corporal 
punishment  preferred  against  her,  and  if  these 
charges,  made  by  her  school  board  had  finally  been 
considered  as  such,  it  might  have  been  a  method 
that  any  board  could  use  to  condenm  teachers  they 
wished  to  drop  from  a  school  system.  This  teacher 
fought  her  case  persistently,  by  retaining  legal  as¬ 
sistance  and  won  her  case.  She  was  personally  re¬ 


sponsible  for  her  entire  legal  expenses,  but  felt 
that  the  assistance  the  Association  gave  her  through 
the  Grievances  and  Redress  Committee  was  the 
cause  of  her  victory ;  but  a  teacher  should  not  have 
to  be  at  great  expense  to  show  that  she  has  done 
no  wrong. 

There  is  a  case  in  the  central  part  of  the  State 
pending,  where,  for  political  reasons,  a  position  has 
been  abandoned  and  the  problem  to  be  solved  here 
is  to  prove  whether  the  local  board  has  abolished 
the  position  in  good  faith. 

A  teacher  in  Morris  County  accepted  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  transfer  that  legally  terminated  his 
tenure;  another  accepted  a  part  time  position  with¬ 
out  being  advised  of  the  resulting  loss  of  tenure. 

The  importance  of  strictly  observing  School 
Law  cannot  be  exaggerated;  in  three  cases  teachen 
were  advised  as  to  method  of  procedure  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  overcoming  difficulties  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  publicity,  and  two  complainants  had 
not  been  employed  the  required  time  to  have  se¬ 
cured  tenure. 

In  another  part  of  the  State  a  teacher  having 
tenure  has  been  dropped  from  her  school  system  by 
having  the  name  of  her  position  changed  from  “di¬ 
rector”  to  “supervisor.”  The  teacher  has  been  at 
great  expense,  having  spent  a  greater  sum  herself 
than  has  been  spent  on  any  case  previously. 

This  case  and  the  one  in  Morris  County  con¬ 
tain  elements  of  vital  importance  to  every  teacher 
in  the  State,  and  if  the  teacher  carries  her  case 
no  further,  and  her  school  board  succeeds  in  this 
action,  a  very  dangerous  precedent  will  have  been 
established. 

The  committee  considers  it  advisable  for  a 
teacher  to  consult  with  a  member  of  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  or  of  the  Grievances  and  Redress  Com¬ 
mittee  before  accepting  a  change  in  position  if  he 
questions  the  underlying  motive  for  the  change,  or 
of  breaking  a  contract  for  a  greater  salary,  or  of 
resigning  when  requested  if  there  is  any  doubt  of 
the  legality  of  the  demand. 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology 

Anna  H.  McCollum,  Chairman 


There  is  no  obligation  in  this  Association  that 
more  profoundly  stirs  our  souls  than  that  duty 
which  we  owe  to  the  memories  of  our  honored 
dead. 

Human  nature  has  always  been  and  always  will 
be  practically  the  same;  and  a  universal  character¬ 
istic,  as  old  as  civilization,  is  man’s  desire  to  be 
remembered  after  death. 

In  keeping  with  this  human  sentiment,  we  follow 
the  bodies  of  our  deceased  friends,  with  tears,  with 
flowers,  and  with  farewells,  to  the  open  grave, 
always  hoping  that  we  may  find  some  opportunity 


to  honor  and  serve  the  memories  of  our  dead; 
but  we  must  there  recognize  that  the  tomb  is  the 
one  tragic  barrier  that  halts  all  human  knowledge 
that  is  possible  to  the  finite  mind. 

“Life  is  a  story  in  volumes  fliree. 

The  past,  the  present,  and  yet-to-be; 

The  first  is  finished  and  laid  away; 

The  second  we’re  reading  day  by  day; 

The  third  and  last  of  the  volumes  three 
Is  locked  from  sight,  God  keeping  the  key. 
Old  friends,  old  scenes,  will  lovelier  be 
As  more  of  Heaven  in  each  we  see.” 
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But  we  are  here,  not  to  re-emphasize  our  sor-  BURLINGTON  COUNTY— 
row,  but  rather  to  keep  virgin  green  the  delightful  Ida  Miller 

memory  of  our  members.  Myra  BuleY 


“Who  have  solved  Life’s  wonderful  problem. 
The  densest,  the  strongest,  the  last. 

And  into  the  school  of  the  Angels, 

With  the  answer,  forever  have  passed.*’ 

What  better  act  of  veneration  to  those  whom 
we  honor  than  a  high  resolve  to  be  in^ired  by  their 
precept  and  example,  and  so  order  our  lives  that 
when  the  final  sununons  comes  to  us,  we  shall  ac¬ 
complish  at  least  one  thing,  however  small,  that 
will  make  the  world  just  that  much  better  for  our 
having  been  bom  into  it. 

“How  much  joy  and  comfort  we  can  all  bestow 
If  we  scatter  sunshine  where’er  we  go.’’ 

We  shall  be  remembered  by  what  we  have  done 
for  others,  not  by  what  others  have  done  for  us, 
or  what  we  have  done  for  ourselves.  The  works 
of  the  age  of  Pericles  lie  in  unrecognized  ruins; 
the  wonders  of  the  days  of  the  Ptolemies  are 
buried  fifty  feet  beneath  the  level  of  to-day’s 
ground;  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  is  merely  a  spec¬ 
tacular  ruin;  but  the  golden  thoughts  of  Homer. 
Cicero.  Virgil.  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Longfellow 
and  others  wrill  live  on  for  centuries. 

It  is  not  ordained  that  we  may  all  leave  to  pot- 
terity  some  sign  of  genius;  some  immortal  act;  but 
within  our  own  circumscribed  sphere  of  activity, 
the  school  room,  we  can  make  our  pupils  glad  of 
our  existence. 

Elach  one  of  us  exerts  an  influence  upon  our 
pupils,  and  when  we  least  think  about  it  as  we  go 
along  die  years,  a  single  instance  of  advice,  sd- 
couragement,  reproof  or  caution  may  decid*  the 
question  of  that  child’s  respectability,  usefulness, 
and  happiness  in  the  world. 

Those  whose  memories  we  honor  to-day  have 
left  us  the  duty  of  carrying  on  that  spirit  to  the 
ultimate  goal.  Nay,  th^  adjure  us,  they  exhort 
us,  to  be  faithful  to  our  trust 

They  remind  us  that  we  are  traveling  in  the 
same  direction,  along  the  same  way,  and  scheduled, 
finally,  to  arrive  at  the  same  destiny,  and  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  that  sentiment,  to  attune  our  hearts  to 
the  enchanting  chords  of  memory,  by  recalling  the 
names  of  the  sixty-four  absent  members. 

ATLANTIC  COUNTY— 

Aoelma  Miller 
Mary  Daly 
Valda  Loper 

BERGEN  COUNTY— 

Helen  Rawson 
Mittie  F.  Chaney 
Loretta  Stewart 
Lucy  Marsh 


CAMDEN  COUNTY— 

ELmma  EIastlack 
Henrietta  Lesue 
Mary  Robinson 
Isabel  Forbes 
Laura  Fithian 
Isabel  Condie 

CAPE  MAY  COUNTY— 
Lucy  E.  Corson 

ESSEX  COUNTY— 

Myra  S.  Young 
Anna  C,  Herron 
Minnie  A.  Lucey 
Agnes  M.  Caton 
John  J.  Dawson 
Thomas  D.  Kerwin 
Marguerite  Potter 
Laura  B.  Schwartz 
Anna  M.  Preston 
Ada  M.  Stearns 
Lula  B.  Estabrook 
John  C.  McLaury 
H.  Margaret  Coult 
Norma  F.  Ward 
Stella  Schoonmaker 
Lxoine  Van  Riper 
Ursula  B.  Hanna 

HUDSON  COUNTY— 
I*ETER  Beatty 
Mary  E.  Dunscombe 
Albion  Hale  Brainard 
Belle  F.  Hart 
Mary  Rooney 
Anna  Black 
Edward  Ryan 
Mary  E.  Roche 
ELmma  Timmanus 
Jean  E.  Morrow 
Sara  B.  Murtha 
Georuanna  Cooke 
Margaret  F.  Connelly 
Frank  E.  Mathewson 
Charles  E.  Lillis 
Nathaniel  L  Chance 

MERCER  COUNTY— 
Margaret  H.  Wenzel 
Nettie  H.  Donnell 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY— 
Mary  H.  Lindsley 
Florence  Kramer 
Mary  Hillman 
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MONMOUTH  COUNTY— 
Mary  C  Bennett 
Eugenia  P.  Bennett 

MORRIS  COUNTY— 
Esther  Rosso 

OCEAN  COUNTY— 
Elizabeth  Thompson 

SALEM  COUNTY— 
Frieda  M.  Fahrner 


UNION  COUNTY— 

Sara  D.  Lemos 
Flora  Plum 
Nellie  Martin 
Mabel  Kymer 
Bertha  V.  Gilliland 

“Rest  comes  at  last,  though  life  be  long  and  : 
weary. 

The  day  must  dawn  and  darksome  night  be 
past; 

All  journeys  end  with  welcome  to  the  weary 
And  Heaven — the  heart’s  true  home — ^will  | 
come  at  last.**  n 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation 

W.  Burton  Patrick,  Chairman 


In  accordance  with  established  custom,  it  de¬ 
volves  upon  the  Chairman  to  render  a  report  of  the 
activities  of  the  Legislative  Committee  during  the 
year. 

The  exact  function  of  such  a  Conunittee  might 
be  interpreted  as  reflecting  through  the  Elxecutive 
Committee  the  attitude  of  the  28,000  teachers  of 
the  State  toward  proposed  legislation,  and  advis- 
uig  the  legislators  relative  to  the  probable  eflect  on 
the  schools  of  the  State  of  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation. 

During  the  recent  session,  the  storm  center  of 
school  legislation  was  Senate  Bill  76,  embracing 
recommendations  of  the  Educational  Survey  Com¬ 
mission.  This  measure  probably  excited  more 
favorable  and  unfavorable  comment  than  any  edu¬ 
cation  measure  presented  to  the  Legislature  in  a 
length  of  time.  Two  public  hearings  were  held, 
the  bill  was  amended  and  revised  in  parts,  and 
finally  “laid  over.’* 


A  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of 
the  Survey  Commission  for  the  tremendous  task 
which  they  accomplished,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
pamphlet  entitled,  “The  Report  of  the  Survey  * 
Commission,”  and  it  seems  unfortunate  that  cob>  ^ 
structive  legislation  did  not  result  therefrom  during 
the  present  session.  However,  the  facts  presented  | 
and  the  valuable  recommendations  made  by  the . 
authors  of  this  report  will  serve  as  a  basis  for. 
future  legislative  activity. 

The  record  of  the  other  educational  measures 
will  be  found  on  page  1 7  of  the  April  1 930 
Number  of  the  New  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL 
Review. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  President  of  the  Associ»> 
tion,  the  remaining  members  of  the  Legislativt 
Committee,  and  other  educators  of  the  State  who 
rendered  valuable  assistance  during  the  Legislativ* 
Session. 


Report  of  Editorial  Board  of  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 


Hubert  R.  Cornish,  Chairman 


Your  Editorial  Committee  has  attempted  to 
make  your  official  publication  as  attractive  and 
valuable  to  the  membership  as  possible.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  of  members  has  been  sought,  and  we  grate¬ 
fully  acknowledge  suggestions  and  help  given. 

An  important  part  of  this  committee’s  work  is 
to  get  educational  material  from  our  members 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State.  If  you  have  not  helped  in  the  past,  your 
contributions  will  be  appreciated  in  the  future. 


It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  mak 
the  official  publication  self  supporting.  This  idet 
is  nearer  acconq>lishment  now  than  ever  before. 

Tbe  mailing  list  has  been  revised  from  time  t 
time.  Everything  possible  has  been  done  to  hav 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Review  reac 
every  member  promptly.  There  is  still  a  lar| 
amount  of  work  to  be  done.  Any  help  extenda 
will  be  gratefully  appreciated  by  this  Committee. 


Resolutions  Adopted  at  1930  Convention 

(The  Resolutions  Were  Published  in  the  December  1930  Number  of  the  New  Jersey 

Educational  Review.) 


Tlie  Op  en  Door  Language  Series 

SCOTT-CONGDON-PEET-FRAZEE 

An  Outstanding  Achievement  in  Textbook 
Publishing 


Within  three  years  of  publication, 
this  series  has  been  adopted  by  7 
states,  25  counties,  and  1300  cities 
and  towns  in  the  United  States. 


Meeting  in  every  detail  the 
New  Jersey  State  Monograph,  The 
Teaching  of  English,  this  series  is 
now  in  use  in  1 48  schools  of  the  stale. 


This  Series  Stands  Alone 

in  consistently  adapting  the  material  to  individual  and  group  interests,  abilities  and 
needs,  thereby  encouraging  a  capacity  for  straight  thinking  in  creative  and  constructive 
abilities. 

How  to  Teach  English 

A  complete  teachers'  manual  (350  pages),  with  letter  scales,  diagnostic  tests, 
analyzed  composition  scales  and  remedial  work  for  each  grade,  accompanies  both  the 
three-book  and  six-book  editions. 


Texts  in  Matfiematics 


HARRY  G.  BARBER 

Head  of  the  Department  of  Mathematics  in  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H. 

Under  the  Editorial  Supervision  of 

J.  W.  YOUNG 

Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements 

Junior  High  School  Mathematics  for  the  Seventh  School  Year  •  $. 
Junior  High  School  Mathematics  for  the  Eighth  School  Year  •  -  1. 
Everyday  Algehra  for  the  Ninth  School  Year  -  •  •  1. 

AND  NOW 

A  Second  Course  in  Algehra  •  -  •  •  -  -  1. 

The  Barber  Texts  Provide — 

A  psychological  method  of  presentation. 

Adaptation  to  individual  and  group  differences. 

A  proper  emphasis  and  abundance  of  drill  material. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company 


386  Fourth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


fou  Will 
Find  the 
Facts 

Correlated 


The  Book  of 
Knowledge 


nHE  arrangement  of  material  in  The  Book  Fine  Arts,  for  instance,  the  story  proceeds  from 
of  Knowledge,  The  Children’s  Encyclo-  "The  Cavemen  and  Their  Rctures,”  “The 
pedia,  is  one  of  the  great  features  which  make  Artists  of  the  Old  Empires,"  and  "^gean 
it  ideally  suited  to  classroom  use.  Each  article  and  Classical  Painting,”  through  all  the  periods 
is  a  complete,  illustrated  teaching  unit,  with  re-  of  artistic  development  in  painting,  sculpture, 
lated  facts  brought  together  and  presented  in  architecture  and  music. 

their  proper  order  and  importance.  The  departments  of  The  Book  of  Knowl- 

For  instance,  a  child  looking  for  information  edge  are:  The  Earth.  Familiar  Things,  Wonder 
about  beavers  finds  it  immediately,  and  finds  sJso  Questions,  Animal  Life,  Plant  Life,  Our  Own 
that  the  article  does  not  limit  itself  to  this  one  Life.  The  United  States,  All  Countries,  Can- 
variety  of  the  "gnawing  and  burrowing"  ani-  ada.  Men  and  Women,  Golden  Deeds.  Litera- 
mals.  The  child  cannot  escape  discovering  that  ture.  The  Fine  Arts.  Stories,  Poetry.  Famous 
the  rabbit,  squirrel,  mouse  and  others  belong  to  Books.  Helps  to  Learning,  Things  to  Make 
the  same  animal  group  as  the  beaver,  and  thus  and  to  Do. 

arrives  for  himself  at  an  important  conclusion  in  A  complete  illustrated  teaching  unit  and 
nature  study.  lesson  plan,  “The  Wonder  of  a  Piece  of  Silk,” 

The  articles  are  arranged  in  progressive  order,  is  now  offered  free  to  schools.  The  article, 
each  one  a  step  in  the  continuous  story  of  knowl-  reprinted  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge,  tells 
edge  in  its  department.  In  the  Department  of  the  story  of  silk-making,  from  its  earliest  dis¬ 
coveries  and  inventions,  centuries  ago  in  China, 
to  the  present  astounding  era  of  scientifically 
made  silk  substitutes.  The  lesson  plan,  re¬ 
printed  from  The  Classroom  Guide,  may  be 
used  for  one  or  more  class  periods,  and  contains 
statement  of  objective,  outline,  projects,  activi¬ 
ties,  questions,  assignments,  visual  aids  and  sup¬ 
plementary  activities.  Send  for  your  copy  of 
the  teaching  unit  to-day. 


I  THE  GROLIER  SOCIETY, 

!  2  West  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


I  You  may  send  me,  free  of  charge,  the 
I  Illustrated  teaching  unit  and  lesson  plan, 
I  "The  Wonder  of  a  Piece  of  Silk,”  re- 
I  printed  from  The  Book  of  Knowledge, 
I  The  Children’s  Encyclopedia. 


Free  to  Schools 


School 


I  AddreM .  I 

I  Now  Jcnev  EduoaUoDal  Barlew  t-31  I 

I _ I 


Complete  Study  Unit  j 

“The  Wonder  o£  a  Piece  of  Silk”  \ 


